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Foreword 


HE PURPOSE of this study hee been to inquire into 
the extent and d^uracter of retention, transfer, and 
withdrawal of undergraduate students ih a group of rep- 
resentative institutions of higher education. Attention 
has beSbn given to characteristics of stud^ts, their stand- 
ing in high school and on placement teiro, their reasons 
for going to college, their financial resources, ^eir sub- 
jects of greatest interert, the location of their homes in 
relation to coU^fo, where tiiey lived, while attending col- 
lege, their extracurricular activities, and the extent to 
which they contributed to the defra 3 nnent-'of their col- 
lege expenses. Particular emphasis has been placed " 
on length of attendance and reasons for transfer and 
discontinuance. 

Information and .understanding to guide action in the 
recruitmrat and^ retention of able students are needed 
hy those who finance, govern, and administer higher edu- 
cation in the United States. Acute shortages of profes- 
sional and technical manpower have convinced educators 
and emidoymrs that steps must be taken to reduce the 
educational mortality rate of capable students in our 
educational systems. 

For a long time educators have been aware of the 
principal factors which govern the retention, transfer, 
and withdrawal of studg^ but no systematic and. com- 
prehensive analysis has Wr^fore been available to show 
tl^ impact these i||tor8 in combination. Casualties 
usually do not occqr smly becanse of a poor admissiong 
policy, an unsuitable curriculum, inadequate counfding. 
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indifferent instruction, or poor physical facilities. Neither 
^ is the failure of students usually due alone to low scho- 
lastic aptitud(B, lack of individual and family motivation, 
or insufficient funds to -pay the costs of^attendinf college. 
Rmedial measures f^uire the skillful management of 
this complexK>f interacting factors. . 

No claim is made that the study devel<q)ed a foolproof 

formula for the management of the fordee that determine 
the attraction and retention capacities of edimati<mal in- 
stitutions. But at least it brings us cloee to the beginning 
of knowledge in the sense that it sets out what is Ipiown 
and what is not knotm about Urn extent and causes of 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 


T his is a report of a study that was designed to answer 
three questions: (1^ What is the rate of student dropout in 
relation to type of institution, economic status of the family, moti- 
vation of the student, academic performance, amount of self-help, 
participation in extracurricular adivitiM, and r^idem» of the 
student? (2) What rdtoons do students give for transferring to 
other institutlona and for discontinuing college attendance? 

(8V What implications do the characteristics of students and 
their md>ility have for higher educational institutions with refer- 
ence to recruitment, selection, admission, counseling, instraction, 
scholarship aid, and other functions? . 

When the proposal to invest^te the extent and causes of stu- 
dent mortality in colleges and universities was first considered in 
the Office of Education, the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers gave its enthusiastic support 
and appdnted a spedal emnmittee to consult with the Division of 
ffigliT Eiducatioii in the sti^y and devetoping tl^ sched- 

ule and report forms. Early in the ;danning It was decided that 
the study should be conducted on a sampling bads so that prob- 
lems. could be atta^ed in greats than would be pos- 

silds if data were^coUeBted hrom the total student population in 
. institutions of hii^ier edhieation. ^ 

It was als(fiN(reed that the study shouki be based on tiw records 
ifed reports of students w1h> entered as fuB-time freshmen in the 
fall of 1960. ParMhne etudents, foreign atudento, studoitg who 
were married at the time of first rsgistration, and atudents in 
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2 REraNTION AND WITHDRAWAL OF OOLLRGR STUDENTS 

sttendwce under the proviaiona of le^fialAtion for veterana’ 
^ ^ excluded. Preliminary teats of the Stu- 
dent Report Form demons^ated the impracticability pf using 
uniform schedule for so divert a population. 

The influence of the Korean conflict on college persistence rec- 

^ withdrawal rate of 

studMts durmg the period from 1960 to 1954 was affected by the 

^ entered miUtary service either voluntarilv 

or through ^lective Service. The withdrawal rate of women, 
although not seriously affected by the Korean conflict, was 

increased because many married and kft For practical reasons 

no provision was ^e in the study for following these students 

mni ilTu® returned to coll^. These factors 

interpreting student persistence 
rates and comparing them with rat«, reported for other studies. 

Clostificcition of InsHhifiont \ 

to ^ educational institutions are grouped by 

^ of rontrol. Those under pubUc control are treated as a single 
Pnvately controlled institutions are subdivided into 
two ^ups: those independent of church control and those under 
or ^rtial control of a religious denomination, order, or 
designated as church-related and are fre- 

Catholic gToup and the 
^ ^ ie made when 

“Vht be expected toSSuy uniquen^s. 
^ groupings by control, the usual desi^ations 
used in the Biennial Survt^ of Edncor 

0^ Education, 

in thi «f categories are included 

Univ^Ues, technological insUtutions, Uberal arts 
and junior colleges. Theological schools 
cludirf^ ®epa»t^ organised professional schools are not in- 

e^ente are composed predominantly^ 

^ from other institutions of higher education. 

l^versities u^iide,“in8titations in which there is cmisiderahle 
stress OTgradu^ instruction, whidi confer advanced de^ to 
a vjm^ of liberal arts fields, and which have^ 
profeuional schools that are not ezdnaively technologicaL’' 

*” in which 

predomUMnUy in technicnl «ul phy«cl «ienoe 
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liber&I are 4-year “institiitiona in which the prin- \ 

cipal anphaais is placed on a program of general undergraduMe \ 
education-'’ 

Teachers colleges are separately organized “institutions pri- 
marily devoted to teacher training." 

Junior colleges are 2-year institutions which have programs 
essentially paralleling th^ first 2 years of degree-granting institu- 
tions and which may have, in addition; prc^rams not carrying 
degree credit. 

The institutions participating in the study are listed in appen- 
dix A according to the foregoing designations. A few institutions 
may appear 'to be incorrectly classified because each was classified 
according to the section of the institutional organization from 
which the sample of students was drawn. For examine, if stu- 
dents in the sample were enrolled exclusively in tiie college of 
arts and ,scien<^ of a large university, the ina^tution was placed 
in the liberal arts roUei^ group. No claim is made for a high 
degree of. homogeneity within each curricular organization cate- 
gory. Many of the liberal arte colleges are more like universities, 
for example, than one technological institution is like other 
technological institutions. 

The participating institutions were also classified a<^rding to 
the designations by highest level of offering, used in the Educa- 
tion Directory, Part S, B^hor Edumtion, of the Office of Educa- 
tion, Imt the complexities involve in anal3rs^ of these categori^ 
made their use impractical. Apparently any system of classifica- 
tion of higher educational institiitions beyond the unit system has 
deficiencies which must be considered when comparisons are 
involved. Grouping of data often results in classifications which 
create the Illusion of differences where none of significance exist. 


Sampling Procodurt 

Hie se<[U6nce of ev^ts in* organizing the institutional samite 
has significance in the inteipretation of the study findings; Quotas 
were atablished for the various typ^ and siz^ of institutions by 
large geograi^dcal r^iikaia. All of the apintudmately 1,600 eligible 
institiitions mm assigned to their aiqpropiiate “cells," and a 
sami^ totaling 177 instituthms was drawn fnan the “ceUs" in 
proper pioportiim. 'These institatiims w«re invited to particiiMte 
in the atiidy. The prnddenta of 22 InstittitiiHis reported that th^ 
were unable to accept tiie invitatiim, ami the quotas of tiie affected 
types of institotkw among the remaining 166 were incmsed. 





4 RSTHNnON AND WITHDEAWAL <» OOLLBOl STDraWTS 

The revision in quotas Faulted in requests from 4 institutions to 
be excused and satisfactory substitute woe found fw 2 of them. 
Then durinsr the progress of the study, 4 institutions withdrew. 

Finally, usable material was furnished by 149 institutions, 
although 2 of these furnished only part of the desired ftiformation. 
^ f *^ult data on aU phased of the study were sui^^Ued by 147 
institutions. Lack of insistency in total numbers of students in 
the tabl^ is to be expected as a r^ult of using all available in- 
formation’ from institutions and student respondents. 

D«finlHon of RotonHon, Withdrawal, 
and Survival Status 

It is important that student retmition and withdrawal status 
be clearly defined. Reproduction of the instructions for classifying 
students sims to be the most direct and efficient way to show 
how the students from the sample of entering freshmen in the faU 
of 1960 were groups : 


GROUPS ACCORDING TO RETENTION AND WITHDRAWAL STATUS 

(7A, 7B) 

XI 

Non-retum«N* aa of July 1, 1968, who dropped out or trana- 
ferpod during or at the end of the let eeraMter or quarter of 
the freahman year j 

Non-retume«a aj of July 1, 1968. who dropped out orTriii^ 
ferred durins^ or at the end of 2nd Km^ter or 2nd or 3rd 
quarter of the freahman year 

Non-retame« aa of July 1, 1968, who dropped out or trana- 

ferred daring or at end of the aophcoimre year 

Dropped out or trantferred during the junior year I 

Completed the janiop year in 1968 but did not return for the 
•enior year 

Conpleted the junior year in 1963, returned for the senior yeaT 

but did not graduate in 1964 ’ 

Graduated in 1964 in regular progr^aion 

Retunteea who dropp^ out or tranlferred before the «d of t^ 
sophomore year ^ g 

By July 1, 1964, did not belong in any of the eight (8) prid- 
ing ategoriM ^ 

Firrt year, fuU-tinm— returned on a pait-ttam o 

Code 8 in eolmnn 7 dtould be uaed for atudents of i^ then junior 
standing who miaaed at least om full registration period (exetuding 
sumnaer school) and thafi re-regiitered as full-time stndents. Students 
who complete at least two years and who drop out and return ■h/ii.i 
be coded 9 in column 7. 

Another term requiring ddinitioa is “Survival Status." Again, 
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the bttt wmy to define Uie tenn is to repr oduce the coding instruct 
tions. Reference to the Student Report Form and the Master 
Data Sheets in appendix 6 will clarify the instructions. Column 
numbers (sometimes in parenth^es) refer to the number at the 
head of the oilumns on Master Data Sheets A and B. 

SUBVaVAL STATUS (41A, 67A, 26B, 43B, 60B) 

Column 7 (flnt dufit of student •eriul number) ie ■ partial code of 
Survival Statua, therefore, the information recorded in the ‘‘Survival 
Statue" «>lurani will reflect to »ome extent the rcporta of ctudents in 
ItAU 17, 18, and 19 of the Student Report Form for thoae atudents 
to wh«n IhMe itema appif (tranafere^ and drop-^uta). 

Code 


Not a caaualty daring or at end of period (tndude graduate) 0 

Tranaferred to another inatituUon during semeater or year 1 

Tranaferred with a loaa of at leaat 1 year 2 

Tranaferred to a imaller inatitution (full-time enrollment) 3 

Tranaferred to a larger inatitution (full-tim^p enrollment) 4 

Withdrew during ftrat or i^c<^ mmith of period ’ 6 

Withdrew after aecond month but before end of period ' 6 

CbtHpletod period but did not return ' — S 7 

R.^im^ with a I(M of 1 year or leaa (time, iwt standing) 8 

Returned with a k>«8 of more than 1 (time, not atanding) 9 


' No information in college lU^ or student report regarding tranafer. 
Note that more, than one atatement may Apply to a given atudent. 
Record the code numbers for all atatementa that apply to the student 
in relation to your inatitution. If he tranaferred from your inatitution 
and then to a third, the latter tranafer abould nof be recorded. 

The 8uggmU(mB sent to the institutions for inclusion in the 
letter of tnuismittal to the students in the sample were as follows : 

The American Aaaociation of Collegiate Registrars and Admiaaiona 
OfAcers and the United States Office of Education have joined forces 
to gather facts for use in solving some of the problems affecting .the 
persiatoMe of stwlenta in college. The elaaa entering aa fr^hmen in 
the 'fan of 1960 has been selected for the study. Information is to be 
gathered frtmi drop-outa, transfers and graduate 

Mttofe (univerdty) has been selected by lot ss one of ^)0 

out of 1,600 iimtitutions to partid.pat« in t^ study. We have accepted 
this r e s p onri laUty, knowt^ that it involved a gmt amount of 
work on our part and on the part of students and former students 
wlm in tom are being seketed ^ to supply the iMSie informatkm 
for the Mndy. 

Studies that utilise sdatiAc sampling techniques depend for their 
soceeas upon tiie utmost oooprnntioo of tiwss who are sekcted to par- 
tidpate. Mors than half a milUoB students entered colleges and uni- 
verdties aa f reshmoi in the fall of 1950 bfit fewer than 20,000 of them 
ara bdiig adwid to prepare reports. Thsrdore, each persoa being 
polled represents abmit 8 percent of entering stinlmits tn 1 ywtr cmly. 
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6 ke™tion and WPrm3*AWAL OF (XmJKffi studints 

I »o TOPi ywi will afPM that ki. rtrf iaporUirt for MKb iMtitatlon 
*ad penoa m the njapk to furmeh ecmiptoto tnformotion. 

The m^hod of eetoctinf the eample the pc^ihiUtj of biu 

or d««^ on the part of Lhw reeponaible for ita<Iy. Yqq wiU iKJte 
thet. certain code namben have placed on the form. The*s a« 

nee^aary to Inrore proper identlflcttlon wfwn the two parte r^ch 
the OfBee of EducaUon. You «^n be aaeured that the infcamatioo you 
^ve will be treated conAdentially. That on Part I goe* to the Oflfce 
of Education only. 

Please All in Part I on the form and send It to the Commlaaioner of 
^ucaUon in the poaUgihfrae addraaswi envetope that U prtrvtoed . 
When you have completed Part II please send It to me in the other 
enveloj^ that is si^ttos^ Experiewe with a praUminary form Iruli 
cat« that the average Ume required to Ail in both parts is abmit 46 
nunutea I believe, and I hope you will arit>«, that the study ia of 
mfflcient iifniAcance to justify your cooperation. 

A number of baaic tables appear in appendix C. An effort hai^ 
been made to make thew tables self-expOanatory. 

As the study progr^sed an effort was made to keep participants 
Informed of develojmients. AdvsnUge was also taken of oppoi^ 
tmities to give generaJ^tribution to some of the findings and 
their impUcations. ^ 

The chronology of preliminary reports which were made during 
the progress of the study is as follows : 

Oetobtr jfSJ. Ths Study of CoU^ Studsnt BctenUon and With- 
drawmi Dlinoia Aw>datioo of Collegiate Hegiatran, Bloominfton, m 

College and UnJveraitiea Do About Student 
Moiety. Ninth Annual National ConfereiMss on Higher Educati<», 
National Education Aaociattoa, Chtoago, lU. 

MavnA 1»SS. MortaUty of Stadcnte in Higher Education, National 
As««ate* of Ccdkgiate D^na and Segudran, Petersburg, Va 
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In rnddition, each particip«Ung institution received (in Januar>’ 
1966) a summary report on the data for its sample. The distribu- 
tions and averages for the total sample in those reports differ 
slightly in some respwrts from the figure m the present report. 
Aa a r^ult of the issuance of the Januar>' 1956 reports, a few 
errors in reporting and interpretation were discovered and cor- 
rections werfe made accordingly. In this connection it must be 
reix)rt«l that, throughout the study, there was ample evidence 
that very high standards of accuracy were being maintained in 
the cooperating institutions. One registrar, when asked about the 
correctness of a grade entry for a student, said rather whimsi- 
cally, "I am sure that the gradra on your Master Data Sheets are 
exactly as they are In our books, but I am not prepared to say that 
they are right" 

Keeping the linM of communication open was an important 
function during the data-coU«:ting phase of the study. It is 
equally important that the return lin^ carrying the report of the 
study be kept clear and that the reports of others be correctly 
summariied and properly interpreted. This Involvai an obligation 
to point out limitations and suggest Implications. Not all that the 
iAhlm teU win be pointed to in the text /Not all questions that 
could be answered from the data wiB be answered. The complexity 
and comprehensiveness of the data preclude an exhaustive treat- 
ment of all phas«i of the study. The obligation to take out and 
refine the ore from the pr^ent mine is recognised, and every effort 
will be made to fulfill this obligation by the issuance of 
supplementary' reports. 


Giapter 2 
The Study Sample 
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INVESTIGATION which purporta to gather data and 
report findings representative of a nation must be designed 
with gTMt care. In a study of student retention and withdrawal, 
^graphkal regions, types of institutions by control and organ- 
Ixati ^ ^ of students, and size of institutions must be considered 
. ^ Another matter of concern U the dme 

to which human beings in the sample maintain a uniform rate of 
respmue to the questionnaire. 

^iMtitutions were selected by the Office of Education <m the 
^is of geography, type, and size. Student samples were drawn 
by the institutions in accordance with uniform procedures. ThWe 
1 shows the percentage distrilmtion of I960 first-time enroll- 
ments: the totals for the United States, for the study sample, 
Md for the stucfy respondents, by sex of students, by tyne of 
institution^ c<mtroI. 
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TTie percentages of women in the sample and among the 
respondents exceed the pert^tage In the United States totaJ. The 
excess is greater in the publicly controlled inatitutiona However, 
the difference is not great enough to hav6 a serious effect upon 
the reprosCTtativen^M of the sample. , 

The percentage distribution of trst-time enrollment in 1950 by 
type Of institution for the United SUtee. the study sample, and 
the respondents U shown in table 2. 
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Failure to obtain adequate represenUUon of junior ooUege stu- 
dents makes it net^iary to interpret with extreme caution any 
comparative figures involving this group. Tables showing distribu- 
tions by type of institutional control, public and inivate, include 
junior coU^ student unl^ otherwise indicated, but many dis- 
trfbutlona by typo of InaUtuUon omit the junior coUege studenU 
because of their undeirepreaentation. 


Rot* of Robsons* 

National figures are compared with those in the sample and for 
respondents in table 8. Note that the figure in each cell is the 
number per thousand of all students in that cell who were in the 
sample or wore rospondenta. The departure from the percentage 
btoe was made out of respect for the feelings of those who abhor 
the eoneei)* four-tentha of a student 

Each 1,000 flnMiiae atudmilf who enn^ in higher educa- 
tional fawtitutions in the United Statea in the fall of 1960 had a 
repraaentetion of 27 students in the study sample and of 17 among 
the respcmdoite. Hm ra^Mndent repreoMitatkm per thousand 
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institutions to 6 for junior col- 

confidence m the representativenas of either the sample or ^ 

The 64 per 1,000 in the privately 
fro^A^ category represents 140 respondents 

a total of 2,196 first-time enrollments in the faU of 1960 

therefore not so glaring as it sems. 

thJTAf?^ • ^ considered in interpreting 

by respondents in the study. Table 4 shows 

rwponse is a^^iated with length of atteidance 
among both men and women students. 
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lengtt o^e b^een departure from the institution and 
sending out questionnaires was apparently one factor in a noor 
re^DM. Students who left daring or at the end of the first ycer 

^ left later orX 

graduated. The higher rate of reaponae among griidoates dionld 
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be remembered when compariaons are made between the reactions 
of graduates and nongraduates and particularly the nongraduates 
who omiideted no more than one year. 

ApiHXJximately half of the students in the sample from the class 
entering in 1960 had left the campuses of the participating insti- 
tutions when the samite was drawn in 1968. About 28 percent had 
been gone for 2 years and another 18 percent for 1 year; 6 nercent 
left during or at the end of the 1962-63 school year. LargTnum- 
ber» of men left for military service. Many of the women were 
married. A signifi^t number of the withdrawals wer^ gen- 
erally dissatisfied fHth the institution of first registration and 
transfrared to other institutions. 

When these and other facts are considered, it must be concluded 
that the participating institutions received a hi^ degree of 
cooperation from their students and former students. More than 
three-fourths of the graduates and more than three-fifths of all 
students in the smnpte responded. 

The percentage dis^butimi of respondents by type of institu- 
tion, by MX, is shown in table 6. Since there were only 47 women 
from technological institutions in the sample, the hi^ percentage 
of response is not significant 

*1^)16 6 indicates that rate of student r^ponse was not 
marlmdly different among the five types of institutions. The low 
rate of response by men in teachers colleges is probably related 
to the hiidi rate of dropout during ot at the end of the first year 
(see ta^ 8) rather than to the type of institution. Another 
factor, discusaed later in the report, may be the large number of 
men who transferred from t^^ers colleges because of general 
dissatiifacticm. The inference of relationship between response 
rate and early withdrawal is based on fact, but the surmise that 
a low response rate is related to general dissatisfMUon is based 
on the assumption that disgruntled studoits are poor r^pondents. 
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R«spons« Blai 

Quantitative and qualitative diiferences between respondenta 
^d noi^pondenta must be taken into account in the interpre- 

to differences in response rate is 
lUustrated in t^es 6 and 7. The percentage of men in the total 
sa^Ie who withdrew from 4-year institutions during or at the 
end of the first year, for example, was 27.4; for respondente 19.8 

and for nonrespondents 89.6, exactly twice as high 

Table 7 ^ows that 38.8 percent of all men in the sample from 
^y^ institahons graduated in normal progression from the 
institution of fest registration. However, the fespondents indi- 
cate a graduation rate of 46.9 percent, nearly twice that of the 
no^espond^ts. The bias is most pronounced for men in teachers 
colleges, and only ^ little less so for men in liberal ^rts colleges. 
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It was re^>giiized early in the study that nonresponse ^uld be 
a ^lons problem and that checks would be ne<»ssary to deter- 
mine the eflfect Distributitms were made of data furnished by the 
institution on standln^r in high school graduating class, standing 
on coUege placement tests, and college grad«, and the averages 
for respondents and nonrespondents were ^mpared. 

The comparisons showed that the average of college grad^ for 
respondents in each type of institution was significantly hijdior 
than that for the nonrwpondents and that average high school 
tenths and average placement tenths for respondents from teach- 
era colleges were significantly higher than for nonrespondents. 
Although all differences between means were in favor of the 
respondents, none of the others proved to be significant. 

Obviously, it was not possible to test the bias of nonresponse 
on Items of information furnished only by respondents. The 
inf(^n(^ that the effects are not gr^t enou^ to invalidate the 
findings for total groups sedhs to be justified by the results of 
the tests on the comparable data for both respondents and non- 
respondents. However, there is a constant error— a tinge on the 
happy side. 

In addition to the problem of bias aoociated witii response 
rate, there were other difBcuJ^es: Not all institutions had avail- 
able aU -of the informatkm requested for all studento in their 
smples; a few smaU institutioia could not report standing in 
high schml graduating class ; many could not report this item of 
information toac part of their rtmtents; placement-test results 
were not always available; occasionally it was impossible to code 
survival status. As a consequence the question, “How many 
students were involv^ in the studyr* requires a variety of 
ans^WTs. The tables in the report show the numbers for which 
information was available for the items undeir consideration. 

Summary 

In conclusion, comparative analyses of the data show that the 
study sample of 4-year tostitutions and total students is ade- 
quately representative. Generalizations based on information sub- 
mitted by stodent respondents, such as reasons for going to 
col^[e, reactions to ooU^[e facUltiM, and family income must be 
made in the light of bias caused by overrepresentation of gradu- 
ates and underrepres^tation of first-y^ur dropouts. Hiis bias is 
minimized in emnparisons involving length of attendance because 
it is imt concealed. Howevor, the reported median family income 
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Of aU cdk«e ^dento in 1968, for example, ia subject tcNan 
unlowwn correction for the response bias. In this case the infer- 
^C8 that the median is somewhat high is indicated. Correc- 
tion for underrepreeoitation could be made Jfor some itmns of 
information, but duWous assumptions would be involved and no 
attempt to derive adjusted figures has been made in this report. 
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Chapter 3 

Length of Attendance and Rate 
of Graduation 


STUDY of the extent to which colleges retain their students 
and the extent to which students withdraw must use as its 
yardstick the length of turie student attend. However/ the pur- 
pose of this study was not to make a quantitative or qualitati^ 
appraisal of the optimum’ length of athmdance but to determine 
the facts r^m^img length of attendance and rate of graduation. 

Numercma studies of student mortality have been made in the 
past, although only one had national impUcadons— that reported 
by John H. Mc^e^y in 1^7 for the Office of Ekiucation entitled 
College Student Mortahty.” TTw others were local or regional 
in scope. 

Since the results of studies must be considered in rantext, com- 
parisons between the mortality rates reported in these earlier 
investigations and those reported in the present study win not be 
made. To make ccnnparisons without analyses erf semantic differ- 
ence, procedure, and historicalrfactors would be superficial ami 
niisl^ding. R^erenees to stecUes inviedving general and specific 
proWems of studmit mortality are included in the UbUograidiy. 

The basic infeamatiem on length of student attendance and rate 
of graduation appamrs in tatde 8. placed on the 

expwMioo “AW in riation to institation of IM registration,’* at 
the head of the tabla. 

There is little difference between the percentages of men and 
women who have dropped ont erf the instttution of first ragistra- 
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lion by the end of the first ye&r, but the time durinR the year is 
siRni^»ntly diffet^t. For men, 27.4 percent had left by the end 
of the first year; for' women, 27.0 percent, but 47.4 pen^t of the 
men who left during or at the end of the first year did so during 
or at the end of the first registration period, and only 26.7 percent 
of the women who left during or at the end of the first year did so 
before entering the second registration period. By the end of the 
second y^, 39.6 percent of the men and 46.1 percent of the 
women bad left. The higher percentage of men who entered the 
fourth year but did not graduate Is' partly attributable to male 
enrollments in extended programs such as engineerings 

The rate of graduation in r^rular progrrasion from the institu- 
tion of fint r^istration was S9.5 percoit, with 38.8 percent of the 
men and 40.5 pmx^t of the wmnen graduating. Tlie differ- 
ence is too small to say with certainty that, in terms of ultimate 
graduation, one sex or the c^her had a supmdor record. 

Tim last four ooRimns in taUe 8 show pescentai^ distributicms 
by type of contrcd. The ^ect of selectiTS admissioitt is evk^t 
in the dropout rates. NMrly 31 percent of the stiK^ta who 
entered publicly controlled institutions of higher education in tlM 
fall of 1960 withdrew during or at the aad of the fiiat year. Tim 
corr^ponding parentage for i»ivately controlled institutioms is 
22.4. In the latter group the churchHrelated institutions lost 1^.3 
penmnt of their IMO ratering class by tiie rad of the first yrar, 
while jndvat^ controlled institutions independent of church lost 
19.8 pra^t. The dropout rates for the second and third year 
were inactically the same r^iardless of the type of control. The 
publicly controlled institutions, however, had the highest percrat- 
age (6.7), who had not graduated but were still in college, 
pn^Mbly half of idnan eventually graduated. 

The ratio of gradtmtee to the total number who entered pri- 
vate oratroDed in^tutions independent of church is 160 percent 
of the ratio of graduates to the total number who entered pub- 
licly cratooUed inrtitotioiiB. I^ted another way, publicly con- 
trolled fai^tutioitt graduated 330 students per 1,000 entrants, 
and privately controlled institutions independent of church gradu- 
ated 496 per 1,000 students who ratoed 4 yrars earlier. The 
church-related institutions graduated 487 per 1,000 entrants. 

The only avaOal^ index of the rdative quality of entrants was 
the standing in high school gradusting < class. Plscemrat-teet 
stsndiiMp ware based on institaticmal distiibatiras, u^l thraefore 
could not be used £mr this ^upose. The mean school tenth 
*9i stodenta eotaving poUicly controOed institutions was 3 . 82 ; all 
privatsly controlled institutions, ' 2.94 ; privately controlled insti- 
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tuti(Hu independent of church, 2.76; and church-related inetitu- 
done, 8.40. The church-relatod inatitudona admitted atod^ts 
farther down the scale of high school ranking than did die odier 
«)ntrol-types, yet they graduated 107 more per thousand entrants 
than did the irabhcly controlled histitutiona (487 vs. 880). 

The ccunplete story of student perdstwKse In higher educational 
institutions is not given in table 8. The information in table 9 
furnishes additional clu«. The data on student persistence in 
table 9 come frcmi two source — the records of the participating 
institutions and the reports of the raspondenta. The iiutitutitms 
recorded survival status on the master data sheets for rach stu- 
dent in the sample at the end of ^ich reporting period. The stu- 
dent r^pondents who transferred reported the date of transfer 
and the institutions to which they transferred (see itsn 17 on 
part II — Stiident Report Fotm, appmMiix B). Seeming incon^^- 
encies in r^pcmd^ts' reports wore chedud with the institutimis. 
In some ceam it was found that (Kurect informati(Hi furnished by 
the rtu^t had be^ a matter of record in tiie imititu- 
ti(m, tmt the freqt^nc^ was n<^ high oou^ to indicate s^dous 
inadequad^ in survival status r^orts of the institutimm. 

When an effort Is made to estimate the total percentage gradu- 
ating, the Idas in the samide assodatdl with respond introdu<^ 
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a more Mrioua proU«n. Tbe institutions reported that 24 percent . 
of tren^oi were kiK>wn to here gradaete^ Of ^e r^pondents 
who txanaferred, W percent did not report that they later dis- 
continoed ooU^e atte n da n ce. Unfortunate, the abeei^ of a \ 
report of dJaamtinuance oumot be int^preted uneqnivocalfy to 
mean that only S5 pot^it did dlMxmtinue and that W percent 
went on to graduate. If it is aasuoMd that aHowuM^ for response 
bias mnikl reduce the graduating p^n^tage of 65 tar r^poiktonta 
and raiM the^poxaitaga of 24 known to the hwtitutions to 45 for 
all transfers,^ an addittoud 1^00 students imuM make a total d! 
6,500 stiidaits w1m> graduated during Um repented period of the 
study (through Um summer of 1964) tiiom the institutions of 
original regktratkm or fnan soum oth^ b^tutions to which they 
transfored. The 4-yMr graduation pmcmitage ^uld then 
be 6U. A 

Table 9 shows that lU pmemt or as^wuximately 1,400 of the 
stu(knts who entered as f^time frtthmoi in the faU of 1^ 
were ftiB attesding the institutions of original registration a^er 
the spring of 1^4. the informatton cm the Uter statim of t^e 
studmits is too rague to aipty a direct esttmatiem imocedurs. It is 
known that abcMit 600 men wore Miicwi with majm' interest in 
engineming, ISi were senkms interestod in medidDe, and about 
40 w«e ssBlcmi interested in law. Many at th es e 666 nmn wcmld 
not hare raedrad a degree by 1964, tmt their imoepects of 
evoitoelly recetring a degree would be tot good. (The numbers 
of wcuMn in these iteds noimaDy requiring mmre thu 4 years fco* 
graduation art too small to be oonekkred.) If Uie coimer?atiYe 
estimate is made thi^ the s e me pmomitage of tte 1,400 studenta 
vrho were dU attndiag wll] emtiially gr^tu^ as graduated 
in 4 yeaza» ^en the a dd i t km el 700 wcmld make a total of 7,200 
gradoitee or 66.8 pereei^ ^ the ioteriiqr «lees. 

Tte total numb e r of sl^^to in tho **other^ oit^rory in taUe 8 
is 621, or 48 p sr e s at ^ tkedy &tm not fuinieh ctota which 
would permit ea eetinmto of the pe rcentage of theeo ^dmito who 
ultinmtoly gnulmitak Itotlmatei by nume r oue eoOoge regietrare 
with whock. the qwatioa tea bem ^mmNdreime from about one* 
fourtit to abeirt tfem^ourtha, wtth a auOorlty indirating Ibat 
aboi^ oeahiyi gndaatob if we apply tite fr a ^o B, me can add 
another 818 pndnatoi an4«ififn ^ n imd 8gun of 68 psreant 
ss tht probnbla mmrimim pereartage efeatopBy gmtoitfaqr. No 
sttmpi wA begtode to ei^ipd tte eettmatee to tof of hteitu- 

tioe or aa branlteywiM besnee of tiM VV 7 limitod fatfoRttatka 
svMInMe. 
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Summaty 

By way of summary, we can say that sUghUy fewer than 
40 percent of students entering the higher educational institu- 
tions in the study gnuluat^ from the institution of original 
registration in normal progression — that is, in a 4-year period— 
and perhaps 61 percent graduate from some institution in this 
period. The conclusion that nearly 60 percent of the students in 
the study eventually graduated fixwn some institution of higher 
education seems to be justlded by tihe data. 

A case might be made for a still higher percent of those who 
enrolled In 1960 having ultimately graduated from cwUege. Table 
47 in Chapter 10 shows that SI percent of 4,000 dropouts 
reported on item 18 of the Student Report Form (appoMlix B) 
that they planned to resume college work later. How “promiiing" 
these stiKients are is a mattm- of conjecture. No attempt will b« 
made here to gu^ how many of them wfl] graduate, Imt Umj 
can be thought of as a retire in def^ise of any lack of onsarva- 
tism in the ^timat^ of the preceding pan^rai^is. Certainly 
adult and extension educstion afford opportimitiee for those who 
planned to resume college work later and possibly serve as a stim- 
ulant to the 19 percent of 4,0M who were undecided about furthe- 
coll^ attoKlazKM. 

In average I^igth of studmit attendant differem^ amnmg the 
types d institutions suggest numerous qu^f^ns. For mmmple: 
Why is the first r^fistratkm perkKl mentality for moi in tMchen 
cdl^res more than twice that in teehnologha] institutkmsT Why 
do church-related insti.tiitkmfl lose 29.8 jtermnt of the at^ing 
enroOn^t during or at the eoA of the first jmr as emnparsd wHh 
19.8 parent by jwivately controlled institutions which are inde- 
pendent of church? Why is there a difference of 16 percent 
in favor of privately over publicly < controlled institutions in 
graduatkm rats? 

The chapters which follow presen t analyses of the character- 
istics of students — ability leveis, family incomse, subject-fields of 
interest, reasons for go^ to allege, reasons for transfer, sad 
reasons for discontinuance— all designed to shed light on the 
questions raised by the figures in tabte 8. However, noa^of facts 
in a shm^ category will establish unique casual relatkmship in 
an area m complex and involved as college student rsteatiosi and 
withdrawal e 

Tables 68 through 56 in appodix G include further analysM of 
stadttt retentioa and withdrawal status which permit a variety 
of oomparismu. 




Chapter 4 

Reasons for Going to College 


■^^j^TIAT DO STUDENTS EXPEXTT to derive from their <»Ilege 
experiencei? What are the driv« which impel them to 
attend? It waa hop^ that if answers were found to such qu^ 
tiona, a helationahip betw^n retention or withdrawal and motiva- 
tion for attemiing college might be evident Thus the d^ign of 
the called for ui examination of the raisons students have 
to coltoge. Other studies of rtudmit nootivation had 
demoitftrated the importance of aevo^ Unda of driv«, but no 
definite information could be found indicating the sustaining 
power of differesit driv^ Ito stodente with strong academic 
interests, for example, make better adjustments in liberal arts 
(^l^fes than in technok^^ institotiona? Would the reverse be 
true for rti^taita with strong occupational interests? 

The emninatioii of the r^^mahip betwe^ motivation and 
performance invol'^^ tlw use of a student opinionnaire form 
(aiq>sidiz B) m wfakh stiuteito rated tiie importan«^ of 26 r^ 
sons f(r gofaig to The itwiait was i^(»ded tiie (^por- 

tunity to indicate his (taninating int^wst or n»^fvation at the 
time he defied to go to ccdl^ and a^ at the time he filled in 
the f<am. TIm fcnnw* rating waa made in retrospect ^nce he had 
alrpadbr e<^^re- Students in the sample who had left 

the institutkm of first registration by 1963 rated the reasons at 
that ttote. TImse who kft rabseqaent to 1968 did the ratii« at or 
near the time when teftor gi^Bated. 

A pr^iminary list of reaaosis going to e<dl^ was drawn 
from literature on znotivation, iron persons with experience in 
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admlwlons and conaultlny aervice, and from atudcita. TTie Uat of 
L5 reaaona used in the study (see app«dfat B) rei»^ent«d the 
reftnement of a much longer list which had underrme eiperi 
roent^ use with coUege students in the District of CohmiWa area 
A jtt^ of 12 spedallsta in hl^er edi^ation lodependmtlv 
defied mrh i^aon under one of 6 heading! ; (1) Acadenic 
1^2 (3) personal-self, (4) rodal wrvioe, and (5) trs- 

ditio^. Items in the origlna] list were discarded if fewer than 9 
clMaifte! agreed on the hiding under whkh ther should 
pli^ ^Ttn of the items were «maldered by the jury to be 
suffldently or^lapping to be imducW in two daasi&aitlons for 

purpoem. The arra^raoit of the rearons under thp 
class] ncations U shown below; 

(1) Aead^^c Re«»om 

* mriodtlei which only could 

I had . e««p«lUns talenwt in partimlsr fleM in which ! 
wma®*d to tpMaliM, nmE^f — . 

I WMi*d to flal pat m«iw shoot ewtsta k»pwl«ia«. 

I *a>ored atodyiaa w»t«i to cooUbiw 
M y topdMn thoQ«ht I wma gtiod coO^ mstoriaL 

( 1 ) Rmirnpi 

I fdt . d^reo wsa wpM«ry for Um kind of wirk I 

to 

te piWB mfwdt for a hmrn, pmjfag Job thaa I wtmJd 
(^harwiM ba aMe to t*t. 

»*«• *f to wi. w^ I wooM to 

tot««tod to, 

I ^ I Uva aa >aai«r Ufa if 1 li^ a nnUt^ 

I Wt coD^ aeqaalBtasoaa aad eoataeta wooU prora adraato 
taotM in finona a poaitkn afte- gn^oatkae. 

(I) I^rK8Ml— Sdf Saaaow 
I hoped to laaka Eaaay mw friwids ta mnagi, 

paraoaa T raapectad laort ia mj etwaanalty had foaa to 
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17. 

22 . 

24 


II. 

IS. 

IS. 


s. 

6 . 


IS. 

IS. 


if L!!^r* ^ other peopla. 

Mali af a^ frteda ware g^sg to rnnua. 

11, I m weaU hdp to daa^ aodally. 

^ ^ wmrtty 

nowfty ^ CnMtfBity nftfTfc 

I fait I eooU toad aa aMler Mi tf I iMd a teOtgm 
1 ^ea^f wtorattou moH imsMn m to ha 

ttol la o omwgnity affairs. 

^ to*^ • *oad ptoee to m toa ^ of 

*L I hoped Hag eiAaci toataiag wooU ah to ba a 


rm goiko to cxjllsh 


2 § 


«sq[tttri *m« q aatHWH er M for leiikriWji is drk 


It. 


(4) Boeial Serrieo BMioaa 

Aon*, m otiw eommonlty ]^en «aoocmL«»d me to ro 
to ooUegm. 

I to 

off Airs. 

I a coDacv oA^tion would en*W# tm to b« isoro hsfli^ 

tt*l In emnmmitf nffaim. 

tl- I iK^ed Oat eerftar* trwlatn# would «RaW* dm to b« a btrttar ksa- 
baad or wlfa 

(I) Tn^^MiU 

t. Aon*, ©r oihm orasraoBitT Imdan ts»c«ira«wd m to to 

to oottoc*. 

It tad abwojra taoi ciportod ttal I wouW go to roOaca. 

Tta pwwMa I recpcAtd hi ray ewnraunity had gw to 

etJlatw. 

Mf pamto Is^atod «i mj foiag to nsll^a. 

of ray friasda www got^ to ooUaga. 

My tMAart thought I waa good eoUeg* matorUl 
^ U ray family ymmg had ahrayv gw to coU^ 

The tMtTMtkma for recording r»tln*t are reproduced for the 

cvnrmx^^ of Uie in the tablw, 

A fm Goint ta 

to ^ ptf^ ^ mtm^ ^ 

of tiportaao. .aA of A# rwM hta la iM^wiomg ywur 
tacialoo to attoed Afta- aaA ,rrtto^^w4ato 

» eota tyraW la Cohaao A. Soma ^ it aai^ to go Arough th« atato- 

m«to «*art£ aU of th. (T, 8,^ th« tta l*a. aod ao OIL Do It Ae 

»»y tt la Maiaat for you. 

D^ra* or Lr«^ of Iisportaaew 


4 . 

8. 

10 . 

IL 

£ 4 . 


Dot a^ 


Of ito importaaea, 

Of alight ImportaDDa 

Of BNXitrmtd tmportaoM 

Of grttt importamto ZZ H III 

^tere^yourraacttoaa,i^aooertMi,g towtatyoQ 
to ^ Iwt aeeonU^ to what you fad ware your 

Add aay you wtah. 

^^22 ^ f«- OAaaa B wh« ywa ««« to Aa 

« tta aaetiM. 


c«a« 

(0) 

(1) 

(t) 

(S) 

itow 


1. IMtanAago 

tta khid of work I waalad to do 
(SM^panAz B 


for 
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24 RETENTION AND WITHDRAWAL OP COLLEGE STUDENTS 

InstruetioBa for of Coiomn B 

E® back over the reaaona and write the code nomber, 0, 1, 2, 
or 3, to show how you now rate the importance each reason as a 
motive for going- to college or for remamlng in college. 

The number of possible ways in which the data obUined from 
the ratings can be analyzed is seemingly unllmib»i. Comparisons 
among separate items can be made. The ^mposite ratings for 
each of the five groups of reasons can be checked against such 
variable as length of attendance, type of institutions attend^, 
standing in high school graduating class, standing on coUegre 
placement t^t, college performance in terms of average grades 
(quality point averages — Q. P. A.), family Income, self-support 
in college, reasons for transfer, and reasons for discontinuance. 
Obviously, not all of those analyses can be reported in detail. 
Summary statements based on unpublished tabulations must 
suffice. 

Men and women tended to have different rating patterns. Men 
differentiated more dearly among the reasons fw* attending col- 
lege. Specifically, the range in mean ratings among individual 
reasons, as well as among the five groups of reasons, was much 
wider for men. 

In recalling initial reasons for going to college, men gave the 
highest memi rating of importance to occupational reasons, while 
women gave academic reasons the highest rating. 

Men rated acadmnic reasons second in importance, and women 
occupational reasons. The differences between the mean ratings 
by men and women were statistically reliable for both types of 
reasons. 

In retrospect, men rated traditional, social service, and personal 
reasons as third, fourth, and fifth in importance. After attending 
college, they changed the order to social 'service, personal and 
traditional reasons. 

In retrospect, women rated personal/^ traditional, and social 
service reasons as third, fourth, and fifth in importance. After 
attending coUege they changed the order to social service, 
persona], and traditiomU reasons. 

There wm bo significant differences for any of the zwasons 
tetween raitings of women attending publicly cpntroUed institu- 
tions and women attending privately contrcfiled institQtkms. But 
men attending privately controlled institutions, particiilariy those 
independent of church, rat«i academic r^uons st|n^ftcantiy higher 
than did men attoiding publicly control!^ .kutitutkms. Also, men 
in pubUdy controlled institutions rated social service fi n d personal 
reasons higher than did men in priTately oq^ntrolled institutions. 


MASONS FOB (K}INO TO COIXSGE 
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Men and women who attended church-related institutiona 
placed a higher rating on social sendee reasons than did students 
who attend^ either puUidy controlled institutions or privately 
control!^ institutions indepoident of church. 

Teachers college students gave a higher rating to acwJemic 
reasons than did the students in the otljer four types of institu- 
tions. This may have been due in part to the fact that 62 pert^t 
of the respondents from teachers colleges were wom^s who, as 
has noted before, gave academic reasons for going to college 
a higher rating than did men. Since the technological institution 
group was 93 percent men and the tochers college group was 62 
percent women, the indication is that the relatively high rating 
given to occu|^tional reasons by teacheia c^ege students is of 
significance. However, It Is to be expected that occupational rea- 
sons would j^eivef high rating^ by students in sp^ial purpose 
institutions. 

Of the five reasons in the academic group, a MBmp ulllng interest 
in one particular field of specialty was ranked first in importance 
by students from aD types of institutions. W anting to learn more 
about certain fields of knowl^e was ranked second by all stu- 
dents except those from teachers coDeges who ranked ft third. 
Enjoyment of study and desire to continue academic work ranked 
second with teachers coll^ and third with other students. The 
other two items, ofdnion of teachers and inteO^ual curiMity of 
students, were ranked fourth and fifth by students In each type 
of institution. 

The rmikin^ of the five r«UK>ns in the occupational group by 
tyi^ of institution were more diverse, as is shown in table 10. 
University students placed preparation for a better Job at the top 
of the list Liberal arts and junior colkge students displayed 
interest in exptorii^ several lin^ work, indicating 1^ certainty 



BsnamoN Atm wnvnuwAL or irmam 

aboat tiMir occiqiatioBal objaetim. All rnnipt rasked better pay 
above easier life. In tons of nmn ratings, teaohera college atu- 
dents showed the least iato^t in the b^ter pajr reawii, f(dk}wed 
by liberal arts, joni(»r «>llege^ toehmdf^eal institetion and 
nniver^ty stud^te (taUe 15). 

Adchticmal cfnnpaiisons br and type of ineUtational con- 
trol can be made from tee man r^ings in U. Note teat 
each arrow . in the taUe points to a mean th^ is signiilcantiy 
higher than its opposite. The absence of an arrow between pairs 
of mean xatlngB imlkates the ahswee of i^^tistim^ r^lable 
difference The tal^ should be read, for mmmpte, as foUows: A 
mmn rating c£ was glvmi to ai^nfagntc imaom for gcdng to 
ooU^ by men in private controDed inatitutkms. This is ug- 
nifieantly hi^er than the mean rating of L496 gi^ by nm in 
publicly controlled institetions. The ratings c^)poeite "before” 
reflect the student's judgment of lmpcn*tsnce of the rmnoti ss a 
fictor in hte docision to go to college;, ^le ratings opposits "sfter” 
show how in«)orteiit ths student considered tee reason sfter he 
hid been in college, that is, st tee time of , doing the rating. Note 
that all reascms are rated higher in the **after'* Mnse except 
traditional reasom. 

Further cmnparisons of the level <ff irapmrtance oi r»i«nis fc^ 
going to cf^ge am be made by examiidng tee mean ratitif is 
tsUss 67 and 68 in sHModiz C. The ^des permit cmnparisons 
between tee n^ings of smb and women to putoiely and i^vatoly 
controlled institutions Inrtoding those independent of ehnrch 
control and tho s e under church controL 

The comparative ratings of men to puWicly controOed tastitu- 
tions with those of men to private controlled tostitutkms sug- 
gest teat the former have a itnmger faith to tea bsMfts to be 
derived from pmrsonsi **eoBtads** to c^toge, particulariy to "find- 
tog a.job after i^aatimL** Horeover, It antaientiy was more 
imiKHTtant to mn to pubUeiy contiollad institutions to go to college 
to ivepars to asm a better Hvtog and to live ah easier Bf A The 
wooMB to publicly oontrofled tostitutkas also rated the "easier 
lifs^ motive htohar ttom did tee vmmos to privid^ controlled 
tostitotioBi, but lA i^oups of women rated tl^ mason for gotog 
to eeHaga ai^nifleantiy lower than m tea men. The fanportimce 
of tea "easier ltia>* motive gannally dtoritifailied as ths kngtii of 
ths stodeote' alteiiteto ai eoDega inereasad. 

Tha J«T Milfnad tea tote of dastiiytoff tes riMoiis fnripate 

to (»iits by eoBsidsrad Itom U n hMl a ee^liiOtaff toiteiat 
to oem^prtMar flaldiB w^I«atoadtoi9o^teaA**to tean 
M i demie tiopi. Modmta tondsd to rate tiiis iton man to eon- 
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foluHy with **oocupfttkMiAl** itwsui than witii otiier **a^uk3Bic** 
itanfiL This fMt indlaitol tha jaitebflity that a a>mpeffing 
intaraat in a apactelty wa| mcBra doMly idoitifled with oeenpa- 
tkmd than with a ca damle or etdtunl motfvatioiL Intenat In a 
speeialtr third in fanportanee amonff tte 26 reaacnia. The 

mean ratinga for mmk tmd women, by type of inetittitimi, in 
retftwpeel and at the time of repmrtii^, are almwn in table 12 . 

Oompetti^ interest inM! ot speeiidty as a reason far going to 
college wee rated algnifieentbr hi|^ by mm md woanm In peb- ^ 
Udy emtooDed inMtatioiis than by mm womm fai privatdy 
eontwlied iii a Ututtei i a . ^edenti to tdraxeb-ialeted aehoob showed 
a tendmer te rate ttie rMynn highm thin did iMeots to prl- 
vatato toiiiieBed toetitoatoM todi^ttnlaA iaf Wton# to 

the tormar g«m ilpiHtomtto higher n^«a thm dU ed^ 
ram m the womm to the latter. The rdattoair high *toftmatteo(^ 
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college" rating by women would suggest ttiat the par- 
ticular field" aap«!t of tiie item may not have b^n so pMminwt 
before their attending college. Although not quite so pronounce, 
the ratings by men show the same tradency. 

The comp<»ite mean ratings of "traditional” raisons for i^ing 
to (Allege generally ranked below the mean ntings for the other 
4 typoi of r»sons. Students in privately ccrntroU^i institutionB 
independent of church gave traditional items a higher rating than 
did th(^ enrolled in church-related and publicly ojntroll^ institu- 
tions, in that order. The composite ratings of traditional reasons 
were gsierally k)wer after attendance r^^utU^ of the type of 
institutional control. Men showed a grater t^dency to lower the 
ratings of traditional r«uK>ns irfter attendance than did the 
women. 

The ratings of a t 3 rpically "traditicuia]" reason few g^ing to 
^Dege, namely, “It bad always been expects that I ^rould go to 
college,” {daced it fifth in rank order erf importance for both men 
and wmnen in the before-going-to-col^e ratings. After-ip)ing-to- > 
(»ll^e ratings of this tiaditional rrason placed it far down the 
line in order of importance. It would appear that these students 
did not consider themselves entirely self-piopelled when they first 
enrolled. 

In sifite of the generally low averagr ratings of traditional 
r^rona as a group, a significant number of studmits considered 
several <rf tiie individual items of great impoxtsiiice. Institutions 
(rf higher edi^tion vary wi^ rwpect to the tmpmrtanra attached 
to tiaditiems. It would inobaMy be difikolt to establish quanti- 
tatively a high degree of assodation between tlm relative impor- 
tance ascribed to a series of reas)ns for going to ^Q^e, by 
coinc ide nce tamed “tiadlticmal,” and the degr^ of satijrfaction 
studaits experience in. institutions whkh jda^ varying degrees 
of emphasis upon their tiaditions. High school (^unsdors who 

12. — ««MN wHim mt fMMM tm I* fnSiji liptStof talwwf hi S«U ^ 
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have experimented with a modified form of **ntaeons for i^Lnir to 
college" have oltwun'vwi that high Kbool aeniora who rate the 
traditional items as important tend to de«nibe their ide^ 
as one having stetmg traditions. These students might make a 
better adjustment and therefore remain lon^r in institutions 
with s^ng btulitions. 

Critics of (xdlege catalog generally agi^ that ralatively little 
space is devoted to the exposition of ti^litions which matter to 
students. Some institutions have published bulletins or booklets 
which include established rules and regulations for student con- 
duct. The practice of making such publications available to prm- 
pective students vari^. A booklet pr^ented by the Cla» of 1967 
at Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., entitled ‘*Within Uie Ivy — A 
Guide for New Students" is an examine of a ^mblication that 
should prove intemting and informative to prosp^ve students 
as well as to new students. In spite of the fact that tnuUtional 
reasons for going to college gener^ly <|liminish in important after 
college attendant, tiiMe rrasons do persist as important in the 
minds of a significant numl^ of students. It is con^ivable that 
institutional policies with r«q)ect to student government, for 
example, (»uld be an important consideration in making a choice ^ 
of 



Motivatfon and Portlrtanca 

The hypothttis that the strongm* a stiident’s motivation, the 
better are his chances of remaining in odlege has been advanced 
% by many wiit^ and has been auppmted by evidence. Every 
effort in this study to find an assodatica of suf&dent ms^piitode 
to sui^rt the hypothesie by comiuning the ratings of resMns 
fpr go^ to »>lkge and the r^rds of persistmice has met with 
fkQore. 

The rda^mship fmr a few of the nunw promising itenn U shown 
in table 13. Note that only ratings of students ixHiiaiting “of 
bnpmrtimoe" tad **ot greet importaime" are imed. The “of 
modmte tepmrtai^* and “of ao impoftaaee, <n- dom not apply** 
ratings are omitted. 't'Eeki ^nti were (ttvkted into two gocp»— 
no^pfedui^ re^esal in 

for tad mmM Indicrte e 

mottvntfam ttm, tat itiaporee^i^ m lonevlr tint 

ti» iUfeMees are pr^MMy dm ^aee. .Q^Are ttMe treeted 
in taUe IS had the lar^k Minher ef the «ad 

“greid" taqrartanee leveh, policing t« fSPbaMU^ ttet 
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would differa^to more than itesna with a hiah timiMmcy 
at **moAtan^** rattoga. 

The higlMst d^Tee of aaaodation that could he dbcorered 
involved itmn 16, *1 fdt 1 eoold live an eaaier hfe ^ I ^ a orilege 
edocattcm.** An aaalyiis of 609 ratings of this Item bj 
in te^Boh^deal instttntioaa shmied tint, of the who 
the Itara ef no or aiight ia^^artum^ l&O i)ereent dtt^ i p e d ert the 
first rmstrM pmmBA, ^ seeood ]W| ^ pateent, ^ third 
^•r; 16J paso^^ the fcaarth ;^ear ; 7M p e re e at, otho' 
stes j nd 64A pflFceat gnadnated. The c o ii ee i m i id lii g ' 
fw ^le 2TT who nit^ it^n at moderate or great taiQWSteMW 
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were: 18.4; 12.7; 5.4; 14J; 6.4; and 4AS, ^luknta who enters 
i»Ju»ik^:ical inatitutlone nuxierately or etrongly motivat«i by 
the dMire to make an ^aio* living, ahowed a aUghtly ipf^ter 
tendei^ to withdraw than itudmta who attached li^ import^ce 
to living an Mtsy Ufe. 

It waa found that high ratings of it^ 16 were generally aai^ 
ciated with poor pei^t^iee records for aU group# of studrata. 
High rating of itm 15, ^1 wuated to ex|rfore aeveiml Unw of work 
to Mi what 1 unI^ be m<Mt interested in,** were associated with 
good p«eist«^!^^cada for itucknta in twhnakigkal institutiona 
but with poor reoordi of peraiatenoe for students in liberal arts 
coUegee, 

H«an raUnga for the five groups of r^^ns for men ami women 
according to length of "attenda^ are aummariz^ in table 14 
IbaM are “beftMw" ratings. There are aignificant differezuM 
betwean ^e m^n ratings of pien and women. There are aig- 
nifktant differences betwera Um ratings at first aemeetor dropmita 
and the ratings of gradoatee in Mine c^tsee, but tt^re are no 
slat«ii pattoiu of change In ratings with Imgth of atteidaiK^ 
In oth«' wtwda, wl^ the exertion at the ratings of Md^ service 
rmmmM mm^ scmui ratihiga 1^ graduates do iK>t atami a^Mui. 
They are i^thor hlgheet nor k>WMt 

Hm rdative importam^ of the aevowl typoe of reasons for 
going to ooD^ did imt vary sigidfkamtiy wlUi the type of insti- 
tutioo attoiKtod. Acmkanlc ami occupational reaMns showed the 
most diff^wMee but mit Imgpe mough to Justi^ udng 

the fiiMttnga In mlvlaing an individaaJ student about the type (rf 
Institotkm he diottld att^nL 

Junknr^eolkge stmlenti, dth<mi^ fMUng 1^ strongly Uum 
otlMT atttfl^ts the need for a college degree, rtovertheleu rated 
the tmpmtance of the item highest among the occupational rea- 
sona. They rated the exploration of several lines of work of more 
importance than did the students from other types of Institutiona. 

The cotnpodto ratings of the occupational reasons for college 
attemUnce were slightly higher than the ccMnpoeite ratings of 
academic reaaoss (see table 16). The higher average occupational 
ratings ixwvailed for every type of huititution. 

Students from t^idMrs colleges gave academic reasons a higher 
rating tlmn‘ did stodoita from other types of institutioitt, but 
whether this rdketed their intellectual or thdr interest 

in educatimi waa not attogethor clear. If the these aeiiiento 
rsMCAs a«ume the tome e€ oeeopatiaiiaL lUi very weD might 
be the ease aince the group rated Hern 14, "I had a compelling 
li^ereiA in one particular field in which I wanted to spedalise,^ 
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highest of all the ac^emic reasons. This thought is further 
emphasixei by the factf that the teachers college group gave a 
rating to the o<xu|^tional 8^x)nd only to that of the t^hnological 
institution group. 

AlUu)Qgh the “reasons for going to college*' part of the study 
did not result in the development of an client instrument for 
mMSuring stm^t motivation^ a contribution has been n^e by 
the disoovMry that r^pons^ to the "r^i^n** items are not directly 
related to pm^riem^e. Further study must be made to determine 
the de grees of association betwe^ nmtivation indict and 
m^sum &t su^^u oth^ than simide persistaice in collie. It is 
also important to discovm* what cKmbibution a matsure of motiva- 
tkm make in roTnbinatkm wiUi other m^marM. Mmreover, 
ti^*e is for an msbument to measure nu)tivriion in terms of 
the kinds of driv^ that are aa»)ciat^ with succ^ in differ^t 
kinds of institutions. 
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failure to ftwl a r^tko^iip botwowi 

ratlngB of the importaM* of certain rmMmi fw foin# to ecrfle^ 
and the leng^ of thMr itay tn c»l]^ do^ not dii{avTe the theorv 
that motiTattoa of Btadaite and their performao* In rollete ait 
pcmitively related. The finding on importance <rf rM^ma fo- 
golnf to ra^ after attendaroi at a>U^ j»^vlde valnabie 

data for the develo|MnnDt of an inateTiment for um by and with 
stoats prior to attendan« at coU^. The eipei^se'wlth i 
of the atuctont opiniwmaire form Indlca^ that paiMtaking 
r^eareh can rMult in a oaeful tool for tl^ admiarion offl^ra a, 
well aa the high school guidance «>una^r. 



Chapter 5 

Student Reactions to College Facilities 

and Services 


TN ORDER IX) INCREASE tha of roceivli^g uninhiUted 

eTAluAtkuu of InvtttatMnal fscilitiM aod mttIow, student* 
ware requited to report their reactions dlrectlj to Um O&m of 
Edw^<m for study. instructioDs and it^s to be rated 

appeur in appe^ix B. Nom^oos br^kdowm lowing rati^i by 
tenarth ot att^MiaiKw aui by type of instibi^Mi are tiwlnd^ in 
ai^)«KUx C. 

Serial la'a^e^ difikrultiea of reporting should be msiticHted 
b€e, BeouiM of the bulk of material ecrftoeted, teUea are repre- 
ss tatirt rather than con3preh«»ive, and only the reactions of 
men ^radoat^ are reported. They comiwise the !arg^ group 
when all reeponaas are groaped by sex and by length of i^ead- 
ance. Careful study of the ratings reveals that this group is 
su fflckatty tsrpkaJ of the total group to permit the onteskm of 
detailed talmlarimw f« women and for acm gr^taatea . 

The m^n ratings of the 61 itons involvin g coh^pe fariltttes 
ami servket far 2,2^ mmi gradMtea are summarized te table li. 
(See psirt ZB, ^pemttx B to and itona.) IhffemiceB 

as Ittgie as OJ between means for a riiordi^^dated group and 
«th« <rf <lw Bondhorch-related groupe are signiflrant at the 
S^erMi^ leveL Ihfferanees must be as Ifirge m 03 to be rig- 
nifi^nt at that level whm comparing chgreb«related mm-Catholic 
and Bmaxa Catholic mean ratings. 
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Amuns the 61 items to which the students reacted by erpress- 
mg degree or level of satirfaction with coUege fadlitiea and 
service the last one on the Ust, No. U in the anpi^dtary 
^up (see appendix B)j received hlgheat ave^^ ratlni. 
^ble 16 shows that the men who were graduates of Eoman 
J^thoUc ^titutiona were nearly unanimous in rating the Item 
“v^ satisfactoiy,” with a rating of 3.9^. Tlie men who 
graduated from other church-related institutions al^ gave the 
item the high^t averse rating, as did the mmi gmduating tiom 
publicly controlled Institutions. Among mmi who graduated foim 
privately controlled institutions independent of chuit* the it^ 
tied for third place. ’ 

The consensus of students that coUe^ provide seUsi&ctory 
opportunities for religious life do^ not suppoH the opinion of 
some who charge that institutions of higher education are godless 
and materialiatic. Ckinsidering the divmaity of religious back- 
grounds represented m the a)Uege campus it could be inferred 
that Institutions of higher »ia^tion have done remarkably well 
in providing opportunities for religious Hie. 

Th»e is marked cooteast between the ar^ of s^wices and 
facilities reprensited in the 10 hlgh«rt and the 10 lowest rankiiiir 
itmns. The 10 items receiving the highest rating mre Itetedta 
descending order of satisfaction as follows ; 

1. Opportunities for rslifiotM life 

2. Opportunity for informal tocial contacts with stedents 



sxAcnoMs to oouaca wAcamm and ssyicks S9 

I. OppM^mitj to {Aitid^wto la oiYnixatf itod^t •ctir1ti«a ootsMla 
the dejaruom # 

4. Serrkos «jui ^elUtla of Ubrarf 

6. Opportunity to Join • fntornnl group of my liking * 

C. Opportunity to eecuio adeqiuite housing 

7. Opportunity to se^e touH^from the eoU^ 

B. Oppor^mlty to consult from time to ttm* with major profoMor 
9. C utt o m a and praotieea regaj’diiig campua apimrei 
10. Opportanity to ha'^ private eonfem^M wlto inatooctora on 
*aa<tetnic ^foestiona at<gnming from eooiM work 

Ah can be se^ 5 of the 10 itema rated as being most satufae- 
tory are concerned with the social or religious life of the campus. 
Students in iton-Cathollc church-related institutions Included 6 
such ifcena, while those in Catholic institutions included 4. Only 
3 of the first 10 items were concerned with instiructional facilities 
and so^^a. 

The 10 itexu rec^idng the lowest ratings, listed in as^nding 
order of satisfaction, are as fdlowa: 

1. AMi/rtai^ from c<«maek»™ oc “how to ftudy" taehniqOM 
i. Aaalitoac^ fraa inaWoctora <m “Imw to artuty” 

5. Sarvieag of my faculty advlacff in helping me aaieet my first term 
oooraM 

A RacTMticmal facilities in town 

6. Degras of ampimsis in eoUaga os vo^hmal gaiduce 

6. Ckmiptilaory chap^ aa4 aassrobly 

7. Quality of eo fm a riiiy aaalstaaca maiv s d on probtonm «toea- 
thmsl ami voeatkaal eboiea 

^8. Opportanity for Inforsaal sodai with faculty ‘monban 

9 . Awdataa c a fnaa acsad wnk daana ms p-’^Hams rdatad to eour^ work 
10, Dagraa of wn p ha a i a la edlsga on tntatlaf tnaT ai^ cultural pnr s ui ta 


ft At least fi of the 10 lowest lanking it«ns refer to instructional 
fadlitlM imd eenricea. Six fall more spedficaily into tiie guidaitoe 
and counseling cat^iory. In &c^ the three items re^tving tiie 
lowest rating deal with this smryke. 

Two oUmt itmns ^aerye connneit. first, “Opporfamity for 
infonnal contacts with &culty members” la in the botUnn 
10, wMl^ as has beoi pointed out, 5 of the top 10 are itmu having 
to do with sodai ot religiiNis Itfe <rf the campus. Second, studoata 
rated as compantive^ unsatisfactory tha d^rr^ of am phasto on 
inteUectual and cultural piffsitits addda the clatfrocaa. 

A Qumh^f.of oba^atioQs can be made, about the rating sIm^ 
in taUe 16 of studeBts bt the B«nau CfitlKdic institutlms. As 
. might be eaqieeted, these students rated item 4U>, *K!on4)u]a(»y 
chsv^ asaemUy itttimdaiice,” higher than otho’ 

groiq>. Hiis obeervatkm <nm also be made about itmi 28, '‘Oi^ox^ 
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4;unity to receive help on Important spiritual and moral problems.” 
There is consistency in the rating this group gave to item 22, 
“Quality of counseling assistance received on problems of educa- 
tional and vocational choice,” their rating was above the average 
ratings given b/ students from the 'other groups. On the other 
ha^, students in Roman Catholic institutions gave kiw ratingfi 
to items involving social service and fadlitl^. Also, the men 
graduate from the Roman CathoUc institutions rated item 1 in 
the supplemratary Ust, “CoUege rules relating to social activities,” 
lower than did the men of any other group. 

Tbe rank order of the ratings of item 40, “Compulsory chapel 
and assei^b' attendance," ^ows the ^gfaeat d^rree of satis- 
faction, significantly above the others, on the part of the men 
who graduated from the Roman Catholic institotions. The mean 
rating by men graduates from church-related non-Catholic insti- 
tuticms r^ked second. The men graduates from the pubhcb 
controlled institutions ranked third, and in last place the m^ 
rating of ^dents from privately controlled institutions inde- 
pendent of church. The revere is true in the ^nking of item 1 
in the^ supplementary list, "CoU^ rul^ relating to social acti- 
vities, What are the sociological and psycholc^cal explanations 
for this converse ranking of the two items t 

Additional imints of interest can be noted in the ratings. Item 
28, “Opportunity to receive help on important spiritual and moral 
problems,” was rated by men graduates of chureh-related insti- 
tutions significantly above the average ratings of nmn graduates 
of other institutions. ITie same is true of the rating given to item 
6 of the supplmnentary list, “General type of students attending 
the college,” showing that thrae groups were better pteased witt 
their fell^ students. “Opportunity to secure loans from the 
college ' (item was rated by men graduatei of church-related 
non-Catholic institutions signifiouitly below the average ratuup 
by men graduates of other privately controll^l institutions. 
Studmits of privately controlled institutions gave the high rating 
to item 80, “Opportunitir to «»npeto for scholarship aid,” and 
they also gave the high rating to item 88, “Ability of instnictm^ 
to set forth clrar-cut and interasting coutm objectivea.” 
Recreational famlities on ttie campus (itimi 87) were more 
satisfactory to mm grpiduatea of institutions undm- poMk eonta^l 
Uma these facilities ware to men graduates of private eonttoUed 
institutioiis. The services of the regMraris oAra (ttmn in 
churrii-related institutiona weie rated signiileantfy idbove those 
In pnUi^r controlled and in ilHvately cmitiroOed butitnti^is 
ind^iendent of church. Suppl^ientary item 7, **General tet^- 
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lec^ual life around the coll^,” waa generally onfy “fairly 
aatisfacton^." Only the institutions under public (K>ntrol ei^eeded 
the “fairly satUfactory” rating on supplementary it«n 9, 
“Emphasis on intercollegiate athletics.’’ 

In the disGiMion of rea^ns for going to college it was pointed 
out Oiat students who attended non-Catholic church-related insti- 
tutions indicated an above average intmost in reasons usually 
as^Muated with other than acad^ic activiti^. In ^eir rating 
of rM*rMtional facilities (iten S7 and supplementary item 10) 
the men graduate of theM church-relied non-Catholic schools 
exhibited greater dissatisfaction than satisfaction. How much 
did interest in* recreational facilifa^ influence the judgment of 
fadliti^T 

The ratings are c»mp<^'te judgments of the quality of servicas 
and faciliti^ aa expr^sed by men who graduated in normal pro- 
gr^on from the institutions of first registration. Scane of the 
services and facilities, particularly facilities, c^uld be measured 
objectively in the institotions participating in the study, and 
comparisons could be rhade between the mean ratings and the 
objective measurea. It is dear on dose examination that the 
compoeite judgments were generally insistent — that ia to say, 
when a sp^flo facility or service received an extraordinarily hi|^ 
or low rating in a given type of institution, tihe other rdated 
f af^ties or services lijrwiss tended to receive ratings at the *anu» 
level satisfaction. gradations in levels of satisfaddon by 
length of attendimce, ar discussed lat^, a^ tend to confirm the 
validity of tiie ratings. 

Bas^ on table 16 and the foregoing comments on tiie reactions 
of stiidrats to college faciiiti^ and services, a few general sug- 
gestions to rellegra wishing to reduce dropouts and increa^ 
holding iwwCT mi^t be worthy of consideration. Fird, it Lb 
evidmit that the facUities and services reflecting tiie greatest 
sitis&ictiofi, especdaUy those affording opportunity for soda! 
activity, should be stirengthened— or at not forgotten by 
institutions dtanpting to make the otiier fiu:ilities and services 
more eff^rtive. Advanta^ should be tak«i the institutions of 
araets poraessu^ holding power. 

However, the areas no^ as wrak are the on« needing great 
attention. It is apparairt that institutions of hi^er ed oeation 
should take appropriata iteis to improve the effectivenras of their 
guidance and oounreUng servi^ if dropouts are to be reduced. 
The .weight of evidence emphasif«B this need as an acute one. 
An indireetiy relatod matter al^ aeons to ne^ attention: A 
groito* raUhudjon by faoilty memben that stud^to consider 
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cIsMTOcMn teaching is ^ily a part of their job, that informal K)cial 
^tacts wi^ stndents are an indispen«d)ie part of t^whing. 

• higher miu^ion mi|^t ^nsid^ the pmc- 

ticabil% of encouraging or providing inteltectual and cultural 
exta^claasroom actAvitiM on a voluntory rather than on a ^»<Imre^^ 
basis. ' 

Analyse have beei made of the reUtionshliM between length 
of attendance or persistence in and the ratings given bv 

stu^te to the varioM fadlitiei and services in the liatitutionj 

An which tl^ llrrt registered. Care has been exerci^ in alerting 
typwal items to illustrate the reh^onriupa. The ratii^ giv^ by 

men and wanen are g®erally not signiftcantljr differait and 
because men repr«ient nearly two-thirds of the respondents, thdi^ 

rating are presait«l in the interest of aimi^ «jinittri«ms 

One of the problana growing out of imMaed enroll- 

ments involve the sise of classes. Wffl inerfa^i^ the sise of 
classee tend to incr^se the withdrawal rate of stodeite? IVible 
17 shows the relationship between tiie length of time men studarts 
attended the various types of institutiona and ratings of their level 
of satisfaction with the size of cla^^ 

The junior coh^ and the unfversitiei represent tiie extr«nee 
m m^ rating of the d^fr^ of satisfaction men expeii^ieed with 
the size of their da^s. T^e junior coDeges received the hlgheet 
mean rating,- the teachers eon^ and ttie liberal arte coIk«^ 
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were prM^cally tied for place; the tech&oloi^cal inatitu- 

tiona were four^; and the universiti^ were toweet. There U no 
general tenden^ for ^rly dropouta to ihow graat^ diasatiafac- 
tion with siae of clasa^ than for students who remain^ for 
a longer period of tim& The tmivenity nm who remained more 
than 1 ^rear rat^ the item h%her, probably because sue of dasaea 
riecame progr«sively smaller. It may be more than coincidence 
that students who bansfer from univetaiti^ j^nerally go to 
smaller inatibitiona, that univeraitl^ have a hi|di rate of early 
dropouta or tranitfera, and that first-year dropouts from univ»- 
sities show the ^^t^t dissatiafaction with class size. The 
staten^nt “Size of my dassra*’ is ambiguous. The discussion is 
based on the assumption that big size rather than small size of 
clasi^ is rMponsible for ttie displeasun ^xpi^nmi. 

Of the 408 men who withdrew from universitiee during the first 
year 12.il per^nt rat^ class size as **Very unsatisfactory,” and 
26.0 per^t rat^ class size “Somewhat unsatlafwrtory.” Of the 
1,089 men vdio g;r^uat^ from universiti^ in normal prt^fres- 
sion, 9.4 peit»nt rat^ class size as “Very unsatisf^tory,” 21.2 
pen^t as "Somewhat unaatisfactoi^.'' Nearly one-third of idl 
the men students in the universitiw, regardlns at lengbi of 
attendance, rated clan size as 1 ms than “Fairly satisfactory.” 

Msi students in tttch^ <x>llege6 had a higher mortality rate, 
but as a group they did not r^rister dissatisfaction with class size. 
Ihose who peraisted to graduation gave the item a lower rating 
than the mai who attended beyond 1 semorter and not more than 
2 years. 

The generally low Mt^m in which counseling services was held 
has b^n mentioned earlier. With the exceptkm of the tech- 
nological institutions, the quality of oocmseling assistance received 
on problems of edu<&itional and imestionsl choice was rated k)wer 
by graduate than by firat-y^u- dropoote. Tabl^ 18 and 19 
o>m|MLre the 0^*8 ratings of the assistance they revived from 
counselors and faculty m^hbers on how to study. 

The primuy signtfi<»nce of these tables li^ in the evidence 
of waning enthuslaam as of attmidanee Increases for the 

as s i s t an ce of both fs4mlty and omms^os in “how to study” 
techniques. More ground was lost by the coui^k>ra fium the 
fsooLlty, Imt Mithtf oonM find a stounch supporting gronp of 
m« 0 i in any ^pe of 4-yMr iBstttattm. 

Table 20, showing the ^gree or level of satisfaction with the 
quality of co nns d ing asaistimoe rei^ved by men on prdi^ai» of 
edacatk»a] and vocational choioe, leads to pmcticaUy the same 
condonbn as did taUee 18 and 19. The average rating of 
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and facilitiw concerned with thwe matters by men 
^denta from all typ^ of 4-year institutions was at “Some^ 
w^t unsatisfactory” level. The level of satisfaction with coun- 
seling on problems of educational and vocational choice was. in 
pn^. higher than that expressed by the student on guidance 
to study” techniques, but no group of men graduates 
rated this item (22) even “Fairly satisfactory.” 

With the exception of those in technological institutions, men 
gi^uates generally rated thwe service and faciliti^ lower than 
did men who did not attend beyond the first registration period. 

T.W. H.-O^ .c ^ ^ “W I. 
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but there wag not the steady downward trend with increasing 
length of attendance that can be seen in tabl^ 18 and 19. More- 
over, the degree of satisfaction expressed by men graduates of 
technological institations was higher Uian that express«l by those 
who did not attend beyond the first registration period. 

Nevertheless, it mast be reiterated that in spite of some hopeful 
variations counseling services and facilitlM have again been rat^^ 
as unsatisfactory, this time on problems of educational and 
vocational choice. 

Mean ratings by men students of degree or level of satisfaction 
with *'Study conditions in my room" by length of attendance are 
shown in table 21. The shifts from hi|th to low ratings with 
length of attendance are insistent among the typ^ of institu- 
tions. Why were men who attended college no more than one 
re^tration period better satisfied with study conditions in their 
rooms Uian men who had records of longer attendance? The 
data do not supply the answer. 

Table 22, the final one in this series by type of institution, 
illustrate the tendency to give lower ratings with length of 
attendan<^. Item 26 was stated as follows: "Degree of emj^^iasis 
in odllege on intellectual and coKural pursuits outside pf the 
ciassromiL" Ihe shifte in rating might indicate that student 
became more discriminating in their appraisal of the emphasis 
being placed on intellectual and cultural pursuits, or they had 
more interest in such activities, or tlu^ who were Msily satined 
had dropped out. At any rate, the men who raters the fourth 
year were uniformly l^st satisfi^ with this phase of «>Uege life. 
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R^tinga by 440 men in t^hro^cal inititatioBi ihowed 
e racked in their txxm thoee of gr^nm 

as can be ikM in the pre^dloc 6 tabks. 

, ’!i^^“***^“^P^*«»*®dto^iowt]^r^atioMhlpbetwe«i 
kmfte of a^ mmm ratint txA)^ faculties and 

•srvjcei. These it«n ratings are broken down by type oi institu- 
tiona] oontroL 

^There Was a imnraiesd ttmmnl <k>wnwai«tmi in tiie rmtii^ 
of emnimlsay ^apel mid aaseed^ ati^diOKse with the Ingth 

of atteitenee in seho^ as fdumn in taUs ^ Itai in seho^ 
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undw ©Mitfirt (M tii@ Rcxmq CathoUe Church rtported the 
of latiafactiOT with required attendance at chapel 
or naaoiubty or both, and the men In priifate^ controlted Inatitu- 
tiou i^ependest of diurch with iMat favor upon the 

r^uli Client. A itMdy dmeaM in enthuaiaam with length of 
attendance wa* expr^Md by the nMn in church -related non- 
uathoUo BchooU. Apimrent^ the emulation requiring chapel and 
aa^mbfy attendance did not rontaibute aigniflcantly to Mrly 
disttmtinuAnM of collie attendant. On the other hand, tiie 
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STODWiT SE40TI0N8 TO COIXSG* TAOLmra AND OTVIOIS 

rt^jrulAtlon berame a leaa pleaAinf featuPe of the inatitution the 
lotiger the student remained. 

Men who attended publicly wintrolled institutions generally 
rated the campus recreational facilities higher than did the men 
in privately controlled institutions, both independent of churcii 
and church-related (see table 24). Men in Roman (^tholie insti- 
tutioriS rated these facilities in town higher than did men in 
other institutions; in fact, the rating of town recreational facili- 
iiea by boys in Roman Csthollc ichooU is slightly afcwve that 
given their campus facilities. 

The low«t average rating was given to recreational facilitiM 
in town by men who graduated from church-related non-Catholic 
schools, and the highest rating was given to canipHis faciliUea 
hy men attending these schools no more than one registration 
iieriod. It doM not apj^r that the campus recreational facilitira 
a signifleant factor in student retention. Tast« and judg- 
m«ts change with maturity, and it is possible that recreationa] 
facilitiei which were satisfactory to freshmen were found wanting 
by upperdawmen. 

Table 25 summariEes the relationship between length of attend- 
ance and ratings of 16 faculty service items by men and wMnen. 
Some of the observations that have been made on the differenwB 
n the ratings of men and women are illustrated in the table. 

The items <»n£»med with faculty servic« are as follows: 

S. S«rrkn of roy faculty adriaer in heiping me aakct my ftrat-Umi 


i. T^^hlng ahUitiM of my ioatracton. 

6. Opportunity to taka etectlTe e««uwa wiUi raqulred profram. 

7. Aaaittmnca from iactr^tora on "hmr to atody" tadudquM. 

lOy^l^^rtmUty to hav« prtrata eonfere^^ with inatroctoni on aca- 

V‘«raw qo^tiona atm mins from cootm work. 

11. Opportsmity to hare priraU eonfereneee with inetiwton on ^r- 
aonal qnaetioM atHsmlna from coU^e life Is peneraL 

11 Opportonlty for tnfonnal *>dal contiwta with faculty menlmw. 

IS, Opporbanity to coneult from time to time with awdor profo^r, 

IS. Oppor^Bdty to eoueult fmn tiww> to Ume ^Lriag frmhman ywtr 
with faculty adriaer. 

18. Quality of h^p u wil y avaUable from nudor prof^wor. 

E3. Aadstai^ from academic daant on problema related to ^uae 
wort 

tL AvaHaldUty ei emnm a^ facilities for training in my major (told. 

M. DogrBe ed ^Mphaaie In college on intrilectaal ami cultarBl pmviito 
rntUMto the da^wmu 

80 . Opport^Uty to compete for eeholarahip aid. 

Abfll^ of tnrtractora to aet forth cleer-cot and intereeting course 
ohjeettrtt. 

41 rulM govemiag arademk life, ao^ aa dato mrta. 
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Nc^ f<^ ea^amj^ the Borrower nuife in the mnin ntij^ by 
'Ftmen itaKJenU and the tendency of women to highof ratingi 
than the nwn, partlculariy m itana which nOtet (m p&mm 
ratter than on conditicm. 

Faculty eerviow were feneraUy givm rektivety bw rattn^ by 
all itudenta. It would seem, therefore, that aome erf the etenwta 
malanf for diMatiafaetion and (xmaequent wi^drawal wmiU be 
found amo^ the faculty Ite number of it^a aJ^ng 

the 16 analysed in tabta 26 that be ckraibed aa diamnu- 
nating ia very small If it ia aaauiMd that ahidata wte withdrew 
should ha^ giv«i a aerv'ioe a biw ratli^ than did the stateita 
who peraiated in at te iK lance. Ttet the reveae ia ti^ for • 
majority of the it«rM may perhapa be eziaaLMd by the fact 
that atudoita who were «uiy witteiawala did not have to 
diacover tte Umitationa of the faimtty. 

The relative ranking of the aevmwl faciliri« ate m 

tenaa of averts rating makes it poaaible to o om iare d^yees 
» tevda of aariafaction. Amoof the 16 it^ op th* 

faculty <at€«ory, men and wom« who attendte coU^ m n»re 
thto 1 year gave their lowert rath^ to itan 7, “AaaiataiK^ ftwn 
inatmriors on *how to atudy* technique*.” 12 , “Oppor 

tunity for informal aodal oonta^ with faculty ambers,” wju 
rated aa 1^ than fairty aatlafi^tory and waa rated bwer by 
first-year , withdrawaU than by atudenta who persiatte for a 
longer period of time. 

The aignificam* of the low rating given by ftrst-^ar with- 
drawal to itan 16, "Opportunity to oonault £rt*a tm^ to time 
^th i^or profeaaor," ia n^ated by the fari that few first-year 
itudenta have a m^r profeMor. Ttese atwknto had an omwr- 
toty to oode the 0, *T)oea not aj^ torm^rntm opinioii," 
hut only 28 percajt of 986 iwm r^pontenk, and 27 peroait of 
716 wotMn reapondenta who were fir^year dropouti ao coded 
tte item. The tow perrantsgee indicate the laobablllty that many 
eariy^ had a fstate miaeoms^rfion of tte tmm “major 
professar.” The hi|^Mr peroentage <rf women rating the item “0" 
but doea m>t i»<»Basri]y, 0)tin<rfe aupoto voHbal budlity 
The 4 itra (8, 7, 12. among tte 16 ctoacrttlng fsCTlty 
•arvicee whitt were rated toweat by atudenta gmeraOy an in the 
<rf gukianee or oommAi^ responmteitiee of &oihy maetoers 
and of aodal cmitads bdweea tte atod«tt nd ttimllr 
^ 4 itema (80,-24, 10, 16) gi^ tte mmg 

th# 16 are thoie witt more 

A am treat illastritfaig this otemwattm ia fomid in tte rmth^ 
given it«n 10 ate ttem 11. ft would aeaa fttam tte foo^umg 



lhat stadenU tend to rate faculty member* higher as experts in 
teaching than as experts in human relations. 

Student ructions to college expenenoea may be compared 
according to the three arwis of responsibility: Administration 
ncnacademic deans, and faculty, ^hen group«i in this way, 
the serviMS and facilititt normally considered to be primarily 
the responsibility of the administration received the highest mean 
rating, thMe usually considered to be the function of the non- 
academic deans ranked second; and those reflecting upon the 
quality and performance of the faculty ranked loweaL The 

^ analyses of lions grouped in this manner and by the length, of 

attendaac* of men and v^oen are pr^^ted in a seria of tables 
numbered 59 to 63 in appendix C. 

Student droi»uts did not identify unaatiafactory college facili- 
tsM and by their rating in a way that would set them 

apart as a distinct group. In fact, the n^n rating of many 
, fadlitlM and services decreased in level of satisfaction as length 

of attendance inerwued. Frequently, the higb^t mean ratings 
in the “administratJve" series of itona werfe given by studoita 
who left daring or at the end of the first r^stration 

period. 

In roncluaion then, it an be said that the stnde'nta who with- 
drew from institutions of higher education before graduation 
did not directly or by inference attribote their withdrawal to 
outstanding de^iencia in the facilitia and servi^ of the insti- 
tutions in which they first regiater^. To be sure, many students 
who wittidrew rated many c»U^ facilities and service* as very 
unsatisfactory, but the percentage of thoee giving this rating was 
seldom as high as It was for students who did not withdraw. 

It might be infen^ frwn the forcing that withdrawal fr«n 
college U aaaociated not so much with disaatiaf actions as with 
inability, or unwiUingnas, to endure disaatiaf actions. 
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Chapter 6 

Subject-Fields of Student Interest 


moUv»Un* factors associated 
Hnn i B “ incomplete without some considers. 

“f Itnowledge and areas of traininr in which the 

fii "t” interested. The student report form 
(see Item 9) mduded a hat of 61 subject.«elds, some much more 
than others, which was essentially a dupUcation of the 
Deor^ Conferred by Bigher Edncatiomd 
/nsMutums, issued annually by the Office of Educadon. The 
expre^on “subject-field" is used because of the mixture of 
disaplin^ and occupations in the list. 

. ^ 1 . *?“'* «»“dents’ first subject-fields of interest 

^1-^ iMUtution they enter is indicated in 

^les % and 27. The table for men includes all subjects 

^ ““ responding eipr^ed 

M interest at tee time of entering college. The table for women 

^ il '^presentation. 

As «n be observed from table 26, engineering was indicated by 

thalar^ number of men respondents (830) as tee subjecbbeld 

of greatest interest at the time of their entrance. Of this number ' 

rei S*-2 technological institutions,' 

14.8 hbe^ arts colleges, 2.6 teacher, college^ and 4.2 percent 
jumor collegei. 

TTie two lists of subject-fields tend to be mutually exclusive 
Offiy 2 subjecb-fie^ are common to the top 10: Business admin- 
is^tradon a^ ph^cal education. Approximately two-thirds of 
the first interests are represented in the top 10 fields for both 
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men and women. None of tiie remaininif fields has as much as a 
3-percent following. 

Tables 26 and 27 show that it would be difficult to define or 
describe a type of higher educational institution by completing 
the following sentence, “A is a type of institution to which 
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64 RETENTION AND WITHDRAWAL OF CX)LLBOB STUDENTS 

students who are interested in go to study." All but 8 of 

the 61 subject fields in the list had at least one male subscriber 
in the sense that he had the greatest inter^t in that subject at 

fields, universities 

a^ted students interested in 68; technological institutions in 
in *48 teachers colleges in 44 ; and junior colleges 

enrolled in technological institutions, 468 
reported their subject fields of greatest interest at the time of 
entering. 275, or 58.8 percent, reported engineering; 32, chom- 
isti^; 32, physics; 18, busing administration; 17, mathematics- 
and the remaining 94 reported interests distributed among 21 
other fields, including 10 in agriculture, 9 in fine arts, 8 in music. 
7 m metallurgy, 6 in forestry, and 5 in accounting. The records 
of th^e 468 men showed a withdrawal rate of 48 percent' a 
much better record of persistence than that of the men in teachers 
colics. Academic difficulties constituted the predominant reason 
for the transfer and withdrawal of these students. 

entered teachers colleges in the fail 
of 1960, ^ reported education as their greatest interest; 54 
Ph^ic^ edition; and 313, or 78 percent, reported 42 other 
subjecte. The 62 who reported education as their greatest 
invest repreaented only 14.5 percent of all men respondents 
who entered teachers colleges. The 64 who reported physical 
education as their greatest interest represented 12.6 percent of 
all men respondents who entered teachers colleges. 

The persistence record of the 429 men r^pondents who entered 
^chers colleges shows that 66 percent withdrew from the insti- 
tutioM of first registration. A majority of those who changed 
institutioim transferred to institutions other than teachers col- 
leges, mainly because of (1) general dissatisfaction and (2) 
c^ges in curricular interests. It might be inferred that many 
of these men were looking for institutions with curriculums which 
Uiey felt were more in harmony with their unchanged occupational 

The data show that high withdrawal rates frequently result 
when student interests are subordinated to other considerations 
such M accessibility and cost in the selection of an institution 
of higher- education for first-time registration. High school 
advisers or counselors sometimes tell the high schoo) graduates 
that the programs of the first 2 years of all institutions of hi^er 
Question are essentially the same. They advise students with 
limited financial resources to go to the nearest and least expensive 
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institution for 2 years. While it is recognized that the alternative 
to going to the nearest and least expensive college may be not 
going at all, this advice, nevertheless, may represent a serious 
disservice to the students, to society, and to the nearest and least 
expensive institution. Men are lil|[ely to be more critically affected 
bt'cause their occupational interests are usually stronger than 
those of women students. 

The instructions given to the students for reporting their 
interests are shown in item 9 in part II of the student report 
iorm (see appendix B). The “and so on” phrase was an open-end 
invitation, and a few' students numbered as many as 12 interests. 
The master data sheets on which the institutions recorded the 
information provided for only 6 interests; consequently, no record 
was kept of reported interests beyond 6. When more than 5 
interests were recorded, thfe circled number was regarded as the 
fifth interest. Students were instructed to consider order in time 
and not in intensity of interests when checking the subject-fields. 

In the analyses of changes, interests numbered 1 were compared 
with the circled interest— the subject-field of the student’s major 
or, if none was circled, with the highest numbered subject*field 
of interest. Actually, because a majority of the students limited 
their designation to 1 or 2 subject-fields, the comparisons in 
tables 28 and 29 involved for the most i>art, the second as the 
final interest. 

The report on interests of men and women, as shown in tables 
26 and 27, indicates the great diversity in pattern of original 
interests. The changes in interests of men and women also 
present very different patterns. ’The tables give quantitative 
pictures of the students’ interests on entering and at the time 
of reporting. 

Only first in terete which had at least 100 men adherents are 
included in table 28, thus givjng a total of 3,4.35 men respondents 
for whom constancy of interests is reported. 

Of the 217 men who.se first interest was accounting, 79, or 36.4 
percent, did not report a second interest 'The pattern of change 
in interest, and consequently in program, was toward a more 
general program. Fewer than 1 percent showed a shift of interest 
from accounting to agriculture; 77, or S5.5 percent, of the men 
changed to business administration, 9 shifted to economics, 7 to 
prelaw, 6 to engineering, 6 to mathematics, 4 to education, and 4 
to history. Journalism and physical education each attracted 3 
men whose original interest was accounting. Two converts each 
were won by English, geography, philosophy, and political science. 
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• SUBJECT-riElDS OP STOTINT INTStSST 

About ono-fourth of ttie moii whoso orig^ixuil intomt wes 
English persisted in that interest and nearly one-sixth shifted 
to history. A slightly higher percentage of men whose original 
mter^t was history maintained that inters but only about 
one-sixteenth shifted to English. TTie renttaining two-thirds 
changed to a wide range of subject-fields. The majority of the 
changes from education among men went to history, business 
administration, mathematics, and English. Only 7 of 143 men 
changed their field from history to education; but 12 of 126 
changed from education to history. The larg^t number of 
change from history went to political science, 20.3 percent 
Accounting, economics, and political science shared equally in the 
changes from prelaw, each re<»iving 7.7 percent The largest 
transfer from biology, which is not specified in table 28, went to 
zoology, 6.3 percent. The remaining 30.1 percent in the “other” 
colunm for biology ranged from anatomy to psychology with no 
frequency higher than 4.0 in any new subject-field. 

The average constancy of interest for the men in the subject- 
fields reported in Uble 28 was 42.3 percent The subject-field wjth 
the highest constancy was engineering with a percentage of 60.6, 
and next in rank was physical education with a percentage of 
t>3.4. Only 19.6 percent of the 184 men whose original interest 
was mathematics designated it as their final subject-field. How- 
ever, 37.0 percent changed to the applied fields of accounting, 
chemistry, engineering, and phjrsics. Men whose first interests 
w'ere chemistry, mathematics, and physics most frequently 
changed to engineering. The changes from engineering were 
widely scattered, with 6.4 percent selecting business administra- 
tion. TTie largest departure from business administration was 
7.8 percent to accounting, and next, 6.3 percent to engineering. 

Women disi^yed an average constancy of interest in 16 
subject-fields of 46.2 percent Table 29 sets forth the changes for 
all subject-fields in which at least 60 women indicated an interest 
at the time they entered college. 

The subject-field in which the largest number of college women 
reported a ^t inters was education. Concern about alleged 
influences in the academic environnmnt which tend to discourage 
students writh an interest in education does not appear to be 
justified by the record of women students. About 62 percent of 
them persisted in their inters The heavi^ loss was to English 
(6.6 percent), but English lost 11.8 percent of its original 
adherents to location. Among women, business administration, 
fine arts, mathematics, psychology, and social work were 
subject-fields in which eduction made heaviest inroads. 
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Home economics ranked second among the subject-fields of first 
interest for women. A relatively high percentage (69.6) main- 
tained their interest. Education drew the highest percentage of 
those whose interests changed from home economica. The highest 
percentage accession to home economics was from fine arts (8.9) 
followed by business administration (6.7), 

The interest of women in having a home and an occupation as 
indicated in their reasons for going to college, may be associated 
with the high constancy of interest prevailing in education, 
nursing, home economics, physical education, and music. None 
of these subject-fields Ic^t as many as half of its original 
adherents. For men, only two subject-fields, engineering and 
physical education, held as many as half of their original 
adherents. 

In general, the tables on interest changes show that men and 
women who change tend to select a related subject-field. The 
definition of relatcdness is highly subjective; consequently, the 
reader must make his owm decision whether men or women show 
the greater tendency to change to related fields. The calculations 
must, of course, take into account the higher percentages of 
constant interests of women. 

In spite of the relatively small numbers involved, the shifts in 
inter^t depicted in tables 28 and 29 may be of some value for 
program planning. The pattern of change for a single institution 
could not be expected to conform very closely to the , national 
pattern, but the subject-fields with the high^t constancy of 
interest will probably be found to be reasonably unifoiin. 

Education has been defined as the process of realming one’s 
prejudices. In the same cynical vein it might be said that because 
of, apart from, or in spite of education, change in subject-fields 
of inter^t by college students tend to be identified with bread 
and butter considerations. Definitive analyse of the relationships 
between rate of persistence and constancy of interest are very 
difficult to achieve for a number of reasons. In the mass, students 
who reported a change in subject-field of interest had a higher 
graduation percentage than did students who, as a group, main- 
tain^ the game inter^t However, the students who maintained 
Iheir interests in subject-fields distinctly occupational in character 
had the hi|^^ persistence and graduation rates. Change in 
interest from the aeadmic to the practical cmnbined with the 
higher graduation rate of those who change and oMhose who 
adheie to practical subj^t-fields suggests that occupatidh- 
centered inter^ts promote persistence in (X)llege. 


Chapter 7 

Financial Factors and Persistence 
in College 


JN COLLEGE, aa in the market place, the ability of the 
to pay for the product is very importanl. Much attentic 
given and more must be given to the problems of sui 
s^enu who are at an economic disadvantage in flnandn 
coat of attending high quality «)lleges. Keeping the doc 
such mutations open is not enough. While not first in ii 
the finMCial diflkulti^ many high quality student 
in entering college must be reckoned with. This lack of flni 
rewurc^ is a nmjor qause of transfer or of dropping o 
coll^ altogether. ^ 

Stunts attending publicly controll^ institotions of h 
^u^tion m 1^2-68 estimated an average expenditure of $ 
for that «±ool year, whm^ the estfanated average expmid 
^8tu(knts attending privately controlled institntiona was 11 
^c data, reported by Ernest V. Hollis and Associates fa, Coi 
Attend^ CoUege (Office of Education Bulletin 1967 N< 
also ^ow that 40 percent of costs were defrayed with f 
provid^ by parents and relattv^ 26 pen^nt with student * 
ings white m school, 20 percent fnaa ttnist funds amd other 1 
b™ sauT^^Md 14 percent with funds from seholaia 
veten^ benefi^ voatticmal rdiaWlitation, borrowings, 

t^othm Tiro of these aoiiroea of income-family confa 

tion^ self-aupport, ami schotorships—are vitally related to 

transfer, and dropout of students and, therel 
ment further reporting here. 
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Shid*nt Ability and Family Incom* 

Reports fnxn instituttona on pla^ment-tait standing and 
reports fixm students on ^timates of family inoMXK show that 
the quality of (»Uege students as measured by placement taits 
bears a n^ligible relationship to family inccm^. The lack of 
significant relaticmship for a>U^ students does not mwi that 
the same would be true for the general population where selection 
associate with registration in college has not taken place. Table 
30 shows the number of students who reported from each pla<^ 
ment tenth, the range of the middle 50 percent, and the median 
incxtme for each t^th, and also for students in the top and bottom 
half of the placemoit-test scale. Students whcMe placement teat 
perfonnance placed them in ^e upper half of their class came 
from hom^ in which the median family income was $87 above 
tlie median for all stodents and $210 above the median for 
students in the lower half of the pUM^ement distribution. 
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The fact that ability of coU^ students, as measure by place- 
mmit t^s bore a n^riigible rektkm^p to family im^nne level, 
as (^mmstnded in taMe 80, tiie significance of differ- 

ences in family innmie of rtiMtents whmi ccanpared by Imigth of 
attendance in l^le 81 inrovides the bask fmr si^ a 

oompariBon. The 466 ^idents wlm remained for no more than 
one registration period in tiie institution of fii^ registntion 
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middle 60 percent of which rangr-H 
om Io.odU to with a median of $4,916. This median 

found to be significantly lower than the median for anv oth..- 
group With a longer persistence record. The median familv incom- 

T u to ^aduation, $6,947. was more than 

, ^ ab^ that of students who dropped out during or at th*‘ 

end of the hrst registraUon period. This is a sUtisticallv 

sigTiiflcAnt difference. 

The median annual income of parents of nongraduating shi^ 
dents ™ $4 Sy leas than that of parents whose children graduat^^i 
T^- chances that the true difference is greater than 0 are 97 5 u 

7l n drawn' instead 

cf 1, in »,a samples the median income figure for parents o^ 

^aduat^ would have been higher than for parents of nongradu 
ates. similarly, the chances are 97 in 100 that the dropout^ 
during or at the end of the first registration period would have » 
bwer median family income than dropouts during the remainder 
or at tile end of the first sciiool V'car. 
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Fu^er com^naons of family incomea by length of atuden' 

^ *2. The proportion^ gniduatea 

$10,^ or more income group eiceeda that of the aon- 
® percent-24 to 19. The "other" group which 
includes etudenta of intermittent attendance, had the highest 
percentage (6.8) of students from families with incomea u^r 
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$2,000. The ftrst regiatration period dropouta were next in order, 
and the percental^ tended to decrease with length of attendance. 
The low percentage in the "under $4,CKK)'’ column and the high 
percentage in the "$10,WX) or more" column are both identified 
with graduate. 

In chapters 9 and 10 the importance of financial difficulties 
among the rMiaons for transfer or dU«>ntinuanc» is diacosaed. 
While the financial problem doM not rank first in importance, 
it is a major factor in student mortality. The two preceding 
tables make it clear that entering and persisting in college attend- 
ant is only moderately dependent upon financial resources as 
repitented by the single factor of family income. Distribution 
by type of <»ntrol, by type of institution, and by sex all show 
approximately the sipne d^ree of overlapping. 

The highMt first registration period dropout rate was in 
publicly controlled institutions, and the median family income 
was lownt for students in publicly controlled institutions (see 
table 64 appendix C). Th^ cona>mitants made it practically 
certain that the lowot median family income would be for stu- 
dents who di^ntinued during or at the end of the ftrst registra- 
tion period. The percentage distribution of family immim by 
type of ihstitutional control is shown in tiUble 33. 

StiMents in higher educmtional institutions under private cx>n- 
trol reports an estimated 1953 family income of |6.670 (see table 
33) whkh is significantly hii^er than tiie n^ian of $5,243 
reported by stuc^ts attending institutions under public control. 
The students in privately (xtntrolied imtitutions independent of 
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church report«i the high^ modiaa famiJv incwne, 16.81 fi q«. 

;n r«k Witt a median of f6,4M U tt. 

Uvely smaU number of rtudents (380) who attended inmt h 

d“tn”r.' Cattolic'chu^t^X 

fXi^'h^ Wgieat percenUge of .tudenu comin* fr.^ 
havi^ ft 1953 loeome of |10,000 or nwro. Third in rar't 
the students in church-related non-C4Uh(^ic instituUnnT 
no reports a median family income of $5366 for 1963. 

^ institutions m th^ studv ca.-.. 
from a family whose 1963 inaime was as much as SlOOM 
m 7 in the jHiblidy controlled, and 8 in 10 in 
^ntrolW institutiona. More than one-fourth of the studeoU ca.^~ 

fr*°f incom«i under 84.000. OneneightN 

the fanuhes of students m publicly controUed mstituti^ hsi 

“ compared with 9 percent in privafetv 

dfflerenc^ bet^ the highest and lowest median mcom.. 
IS more thM sufficient to pay the average annual anwunt expend.^ 
^^studeou m publicly controlled institotiona. Tai* S3^oV< 
at there was an average di/Terence of more than $1300 betwf^ 
the annual incon^ of parents whose children attended nubl 
controlled institutions and the annual inomMa of narents wH ' 
children attended privately controHed institutiona^e 
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indicate that the pareDU of itudenU in publicly c«ntroUed iaaU- 
tutJODs ^y &B hi^b a percentage of their uwime after tajc*« for 
college ejcpena«i aa do Uie parenta of the itudenta in privately 
\ iilrolled insUtutiona 

Shjc^t Eoningt * 

The stndenta who attended publicly c»ntroiled inatitutiona not 
ci]!y came from lower, inc«me familial, but devoted more to 
M’lf-«upport and »med a greater percenUge of their expeiuM 
than did students in' privately controlled inatitutiona Only 56 
IH-rcent of atudents in publicly controlled iftaUtutiona earned any 
I tpenaa during the first regiatratioo period, but they earned a 
r: c iian of 46 percent of their expensM daring the ftrst aeniMter, 
6 rm, or quarter. The 20 percent of atudents in privately con- 
relied inatitutiona who were truing while learning paid a median 
f only 27 percent of their erpena« with their ^mings. 

What is the reiationahip between working one’s way through 
roUege and permlatenoe in ooU^T During the first regiatimtion 
;>.*nod, S8 percent of the men and ^ percent of the w omen aimed 
some of their expend. During the period after the first regiatra- 
; on period of the fr^hman year, nearly 46 perwnt of the men 
uho remained earned some of their expensM (me table 34) for 
the same period, and only 26 percent of the women who remainad 
I amed a portion of their expense*. The perccJQtagM, by sex, for 
the remaining periods of attendance (aophomore, junior, and 
senior years) for thoee who remained tended to be stabilUed at 
'he 46 and 26 percent levels. The reports of men for the last 
half of Uie frtthman year furnish a representative story of the 
rvlation^ip between earning expenses and persistence in college. 

The only group of men in which more than one-half earned 
aome of their college expense insisted of those who dropped 
!iu^ during or at the end of the second year. Of the nearly 4,000 
men who survived the first registration period and enteral the 
.seaind, 4.7 percent reported that they earned all of their wllege 
t xpens^. The per<»ntage for graduates was 8.1, and the highrat 
pen»ntage, lA, was for the stndwita with re<»rda of intermittent 
attendan<^ Dlfferencoi between the several attendanc* groups 
do not provide convincing eridcnco of the probability that earning 
part or all of coUege expenses seriously affo:ts persistence in 
college. 

The amo unt of time devotoi to self-support has son^ aignifi- 
canoe in interpreting fength of attendance and financial data. 
The percentages of students orttmating various numbers of hours 
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retention and withdrawal op college students 

their way are shown in table 35. Of all i^pond- 
enta, 31.8 percent reported that they devoted some time to self- 
support during th^^ear period as compared with 44.6 percent 

their freshman year (table 34) 
Detailed tebulations not reproduced here show that students who 
reported 4ime devot^ to self-support during their first registra 

out S self-support thfou.h. 

out their attendance. It is noted parenthetically that the wav- 

effect observable in table 36 persists through the other fooi 

repor mg periods due, no doubt, to the diaractaristic tendency in 

T*., j4.-r.„.„ ^ 

^ ^riod o# ^•nckmc* ‘ 


Period of 


Beyond 1st fegwtriition period * 

Dot more Ihjm 1 year, ______ 

^Beyond 1 y<^, not more than 

2 yean ^ 

Beyond 2 years, not more ^an 

3 ytmrs 

Beyond 3 years, not grafluateNi. 

(iraduatetl in 1954 

Other..-.. __ 

Total-- -_- 
Total number of raen 


r«r«nt ol n.,n ^n, y,Houi pwcnUip, of coUep, 
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estimating to report “round number” estimates, in this case, 
multiples of 10. 

Of the 7,437 students who gave an estimate of the amount of 
time they ^devoted to self-support during the first registration 
period, 425, or 5.7 percent, worked 26 or more hours per week 
and 7.0 percent worked more thap half-time on the basis of a 
40-hour week. In publicly controlled institutions the percent- 
age working niore than half time was 8.7 as compared with 4.9 
percent in privately controlled institutions. 

Tables 33 and 36 tell a consistent 8tor>^ There is nothing 
startling or unexpected in the fact tha! the higher the family 
income, the fewer hours the student devoted to self-support. 
The higher the parent’s income the greater the probability that 
the son or daughter attended a privately controlled higher edu- 
cational institution and more frequently one independent of 
church. Table 34 points to the conclusion that working to earn 
expenses was practiced by men in about equal amount regardless 
of length of attendance. 

Scholarship Funds 

The extent to which reporting students defrayed their expenses 
at institutions of higher education by using scholarship funds is 
set forth in table 36. About one-fourth of the students who 
reported received some scholarship aid. One-sixth received some 
but less than enough to cover 20 percent of their expenses. One- 
twentieth received enough scholarship assistance to cover from 
20 to 39 percent of their expenses. 

One tendency noticeable in table 36 is that more scholarship 
funds are allocated to the men than to the women. Only in the 
group which received some scholarship aid but less than enough 
to cover ,20 percent of expens^^do we find the percentage of 
women higher than of men. 

Data on high school standing and scholarship holding were 
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available on 3,544 men. Of these, 1,182, or 81.9 percent held 
scholarships averaging: 19.6 percent of their expenses. There 
were 19, or 1.7 per<»nt, of the male scholarship holders in the 
bottom tenth of the high school tlass; 2.7 percent in the bottom 
^^J"18.8 percent in the lower half; 68.3 percent in the top 
fifth, and 33.7 percent in the top tenth of^;Qieir high school gradu- 
ating claves. The mean high schooh'tenth for men who held 
scholarships wm 3.41 and for nons^blarship men it was 4.65. 

Records of high school standing and scholarship holding were 
available on 2,506 women. Of these, 688, or 27.6 percent, held 
scholarships averaging 16.8 percent of their expenses. Only 1 
woman from the bottom tenth of the high school class had a 
scholarship, paying 45 percent of her expenses; 11 or 1.6 percent 
were in the lower half ; 400 or 68.1 percent in the top tenth; and 
670 or 82.8 percent in the top fifth. The mean high school tenth 
of women scholarship holders was 3.20 and for nonscholarship 
holding women it was 3.63. 


T^e mean high School tenths of scholarship holders, for both 
men and women, are significantly higher than of nonscholarship 
holders. There is, however, sufllclent range in the distributions, 
particularly for men, to suggest that scholarships are not reserved 
exclusively for scholars. No information was reported on the 
nature of the scholarships received except for an occasional nota- 
tion that veterans benefits were involved. These cases were 
excluded from the tabulations. 

There were 3,777 meh with records of placement-test standing 
and scholarship holding of whom 1,181 or 81.8 percent received 
scholai^p assistance amounting to an average of 19.3 percent 
of their expenses. Of these, 64 or 4.6 percent stood in the 
Ixittom tenth on the college placement tests; 120 or 10.2 percent 
in the bottom fifth; 392 or 33.2 percent in the lower half; 395 
or 36.9 percent in the tpp fifth; and 219 orf8.6 percent in the 
top tenth on the placement tests. The mean placement test-tenth 
foi^n who held scholarships was 4.87, and for other men 6.66. 

The number of women with records on both placement-test 
standing and scholmship holding was 2,877, of whom 786 or 26.5 
percent held scholarships covering ^6.1 percent of their expenses 
^ere were 20 women scholarship holders'or 2.7 pereent in the 
bottom placement-test tenth ; 49 or 6.7 percent in the bottom fifth • 
204 or 27.8 percent in thp lower half ; 274 or 87.3 in the top fifth • 
and 162 or 20.7 in the top tenth of placement-test standings. The 
average placement tenth for women scholarship holders was 4 46 
which is significantly higher than 6.60, the avera^ pT^f t' 
tenth of women who were not scholarship holders. 
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The study has demonstrated that attrition rates are not entirely 
determined by student ability, as measured by standing in high 
school class or in college placement tests. The first registration 
period grades earned by students who discontinued emphasized 
the loss of superior studentor Table 66 in appendix C shows, for 
scholarship holders only, the mean percent of total college 
expenses defrayed from scholarship funds, by standing in high 
school graduating class and in college placement tests, by sex. 
Apparently considerations other than general scholastic ability 
are taken into account when some scholarships are awarded. 
Only 19 male scholarship Holders were in the bottom tenth of 
the high school graduating class, but the mean percent of their 
total coUejge expenses defrayed from scholarship funds was 27.6 
whereas tSi male scholarship holders standing in the top tenth 
of the high school had a mean of 21.6 percent of their total 
college expenses defrayed from scholarship funds. 

Stodents whose maximum period of attendance was one regis> 
tration period (semester, quarter, or term) reported a median 
expenditure of |760 for educational and living costs. An average 
of $37 was paid out of scholarship funds. This was 4.9 percent 
of the total expenses for aU firat period dropouts. Students who 
attended more than 1 r^dRtrg^n period but not more than 1 year 
spent a median of $l,430,.<^3vhlch an average of 4.3 percent, or 
$61.60, was from scholarship fqnds. Students attending more 
than 1 year but not more than 2 years spent about $2,100, of 
which an average of 3.2 percent, or $67.20, wa^ scholariiip 
money. Those who dropped out during or at the end of the third 
year spent $3,660, and an average of 4.6 percent, or $163.76, 
was scholarship money. Fourth-year entrants who did not 
graduate spent $4,900, and an average of 6.3 percent, or $260, 
r^resented scholarship funds. Graduates in regular progression 
reported a median total expenditure of $6,T)20 of which 6.4 
percent, or $^0,'came from scholarship funds. 

When first registration grades for students with varjTing 
amounts of scholarship assistance were examined, it was found 
that the 101 students who defrayed between 60 and 100 percent - 
of their total college expenses with scholarship money had a 2.30 
quality point average, which is 0.30 above C average. Table 37 
shows the grade averages, by sex, for the students having various 
percentage of expenses covered by scholarship funds. The 1,614 
scholarship holders who paid from 1 to 50 percent of their 
expenses with scholarship funds had, for the first semester, a 
quality point average of 2.66. The 178 students who had from 
60 to 100 peromit of their expenses paid from scholarship funds ‘ 
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had a quality point average of 2.36, which is ak^ut average for 
all student? but considerably below the average of the scholarship 
holders who defrayed less th^n 60 percent of their expenses with 
scholarship funds. The evidence in the study points to the 
conclusion thatfthere ds some waste and inefficiency in the 
administration of scholarship funds in higher education. 

Information from the students in the sample applied to the 
total fres^n enrollment ih the fall of 1950 indicate^ that nearly 
$103 million of scholarship money was spent annuaUy.ljy under- 
graduate students during the 4-year period, 1960-64. Of tfie 
$103 million, 4.8 percent was used ip defraying expenses of 
students who remamed in the institution^&f first registration no 
more tl^^, 1 year. An additional 6.5 percent was used by students 
whose longest period of attendance was 2 yeara. Dropouts during 
the third and fourth year used 13 percent of the scholarship 
funds. The other nongraduates spent 1.8 percent of the scholar- 
ship funds during the 4-year period. The results of the 
extrapolation are as follows : » 

► Of the 1102,700,000 'expended annually in the form of scholarship 

aid during the 4-year period from 1950 to 1964, 76 percent, or $77 
million was spent on graduates. " 

► t)f the half million entrants in 1960, 240,600 g^uated in 1964 at 

an avei^ge cost in scholarship funds of |320. * * 

► 'The difference between the t(^ amounts expended for scholarships 
* and the amount spent on gyaduales pas 1^,700,000 which at the rate 

of 1320 per graduate would produce more than 80,000 additional' 
graduates. - 
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It hfls not been possibly to examine in detail the relation 
between financial need and the extent of scholarship aid. Gross 
comparisons show that large numbers of students from homes 
with high family incomes receive scholarship assistance. Further 
study of the data must be made, how'ever, before a definitive 
statement can be made with reference to relative need. Factors 
auch as numbers and ages of siblings, type of institution 
attended, subject-fields of interest, and reasons for transfer and 
discontinuance must be considered. 

A cooperative research study begun in 1967 and coordinated 
in the Office of Education in which 20 colleges and universities 
are participating seeks much more detailed information on the 
relationships of scholarship funds, student loan funds, and 
student work opportunities to entrance, performance, and per- 
sistence in college. The report of this cooperative study will 
include certain comparisons with the findings of the retention 
and withdrawal study. 

Apart from the question of financial need, there is evidence in 
the present study that scholarship money was used to defray the 
expenses of students of marginal ability while students of 
demons^ated ability droppl&d out of college because of financial 
difficulties. The facts provoke certain questions sdbh as : Would 
the interests of the individual institutions of higher education 
and of society in general be better served by the primary utiliza- 
tion of scholarship funds and other available resources^’ such as 
loan funds and w;ork ‘opportunities, to insure" the retention of 
students of proven ability, rather than for the purpose of attract- 
ing promising Students? Would the privileges andy6pportunities 
of higher educatioii be denied to a significant number of able and 
highly motivated secondary school graduates if a minimum 
amount of scholarship aid were available for the first registration 
period? 4 * 
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Chapter 8 

Home Location, College Housing, 
and Activities 


'^HIS CHAPTER reports the relationsltips between persistence 
in college and (1) proximity and accessibility of home, ( 2 ) 
housing situation, (3) membership in fraternity or sorority, and 
(4) participation in extr^urricular activities. 

^e graduation rate among men who lived wi thin convenient 
daily traveling distance of the college during the fiiat registration 
period was 11.1 percent lower than among men who liv^ beyond 
convenient daily ^traveling distance— 38.9 percent versus 60.0 
percent (see table 67 in appendix C). The corresponding per- 
ceiitages for women students were 40.8 versus 46.8 (see table 68). 
.^ter first registration period dropouts had b^n eliminated, men 
living within convenient ^ily traveling distance for the remainder 
of the first school year nad a graduation rate of 43.7 percent, 
whereas men living beyond convenient dady traveling distance 
had a graduation rate of 65.4 percent (see table 70, p. 168). 

The weight of other evidence must be considered before gen 
eraliMtions ^e m^e about the relationship of home location and 
persistence in college. Some of the factors are sugg^cted in 
t^lM 38 and 39. institutions under private cdiitrol had larger 
|iercentages of dut-of-^ltate students than had publicly controlled 
/institutions, 49 percent versus 12 percent; 46 versus 12 percent 
Tor men, and 64 versus 12 percent for women. Privately con- 
trol!^ institution^ also graduated a larger peroentoge of their 
1960 entrants iA 4 yems, 48 percent as i^inst 88 percent for 
publicly comroUed institutions (table 8). . 
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Furthermpre, the mean high school tenth of those enrolled in 
privately controlled institutions was higher, 2.94 as against 3.32 
for the publicly controlled institutions (see chap. 3, pag^ 17). 
The annual family Income of students who attended privately 
controlled institutions was $1,827 above that of students iii 
publicly controlled institutions (table 33) . Likewise, 56.2 percent 
of the /nen (2, <04 of 4,812) and 57.6 percent of the women (2,026 
of 3,519) who furnished data on home location had enrolled iii 
publicly controlled institutions. Finally, liberal arts colleges anO 
technological institutions had the highest percentages of students 
from homes located beyond convenient traveling distance ( table 
39), and these institutions had the highest persistence reeord.s 
(table 8, p. 16). 

Because all of the factors enumerated w'ere found to contribut»> 
in varying measures to persistence in college, it would be very 
difficult to make a case for or against the student whose home 
was in the college The weight of evidence points to 

tlie conclusion that locat^ of a student's home in relation to 
coUege had no significant beartajf on his chances pf graduation. 

Some light is thrown on relationAipe betweea^ation of home 
and persistence in college by the data on where students lived 
while attending college. Table 71 (appendix C) shows that about 
30 percent of students attending publidj^controlled institution.? 
lived with parents, relatives, and 'fii^ndh^hen they started to 
college as compared with 2< percentoSf studehks who were attend- 
ing privately controlled institutions, a difference too small to be 
significant 

Because reports on housing arrangements during the first 
registration period indicated unsettled conditions, arrangements 
during the second registration Mriod were selected as the basis 
for comparing persistence. Tdble 40 shows that for both men 
and women, residents it the college community had a significantly , 
better persistence record than had students who lived with 
parents,^ relatives, or friends. Again the difference was greater 
for men than for women. 

Men who graduated and were members of social fraternities 
received slightly, but not significantly, lower grades than did men 
graduates who were not members. Women who graduated and 
were members of social sororities made significantly higher grades 
than did the contemporary women who were not members of 
social sororitiep. The comparisons are shown in table 41. The 
means are expressed in terms of Quality point averagp accumu- 
lated to the time of graduation. A grade of A was given a point 
value of 4 and a D grade a value of 1. 
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Differences between griuiuates^and nong^aduafteg Vith rrapect 
to fraternity or sorority membership taxs shown in tid>le 42. 
Memberships status at the end of tiie fr^hman y^r is d^cribed 
and percentages are given for gradoirf^ Imd nongraduatet „ 
The table shows that of the 2,255 men sjaduates . frmn the 
institirfion of original registration who reported, 4.4 percent said 
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that no frateraiti^ were recognised on the campitt of the institu- 
tion in which they first roistered; 41.1 pert»nt said ttiat fra- 
temitiffl existed but that they were not members, and 803 percent 
said that they were m^nbera or pledg« of national social 
fratemitiw. More than 50 percent of the nongrad uatM were 
nonfratamity men. The reprMentation of fraternity men was 
higher in the nongraduating group. 

The national sororitiM were also better represented amonc 
the graduat«i than among the nongraduatea On the other Kami’ 
the local sororitiM had a higher reprewntation among the non- 
graduating women than among the graduating women. Bv thn 
end of the fr^hman year, 26.6 percent of the men were memix^^rs 
or pledge of national social fraternities, and 18.8 percent of 
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women ftndente w^re pled^^ or ruemtx'r* of nntionAl social 
lororitim, Part of Uiia difference ia due to the greater {Mr^ntage 
of wtunen attending Inatitutiona in which wrorities were not 
rtcogniaed on the campoa. The graduation and nongraduation 
(X’rcentagea are baaed on the numbers of students who peraiated 
tx'yond the first rogdatratlon period, which a^^unta for the 
siH^mingly high graduation ratea as compar<-si with 89.B percent 
for all students in the study. 

Of the 8M men who were on campuses where no fratemitiM 
were recogmaed, 99, or S3 percent, graduated. Of the 1,972 men 
who reported that fra^mities existed but that they were no^ 
mbers, 927, or 47 percent, graduated. Local social fraternities 
f ill a gnraduatioD rate of 62 percent; local profi^ional, 64 
iHTCent; local honorar>% 68 percent; national social, 59 percent; 
nauona] professional, 68 percent; national honorary, 71 percent; 
and club members had a graduation rate of 60 percent " 

Of the 873 women who reported that there were no recognixed 
.Mirontiw on their campus, 111, or 28 percent, graduated. Of the 
l.i>32 wM^ who said sororities existed but that they were not 
members, 722, or 47 percent, graduated. Local social sororities 
liad 40 perrent of their memberehip graduate; local prof^ional, 
id percent; local honorary, 40 percent; national social, BB percent; 
national professional. 60 percent, and national honorary, 67 per- 
cent Girls who were members of a club that made the same 
iii’manda on time and resource as a social sorority had a 
graduation rate of 44 percent 

Fraternity or sorority membership was clearly associated with 
txTsistence to graduation. Institutions which had no recognbed 
fraterniti^ or sororitiM had a significantly lower graduation rate 
than did in^tiitions in which an opportunity for some type of 
fraternity or sorority membership was available. This is a 
statement of finding, not a statement of casual relationship. 

The mortality rate through the third y^r for girls who were 
not HMziberB of sororities in institutions having sororities was 46 
percent The cotreaponding mortiUity rata for men in relation 
to fraternities was ^ percent. The mortality rate during the 
second and third year for girls who were members of local social 
sororiti« was 64 perc^t and of national social sororities, 87 
percCTt Daring the se<X)nd and third years local sodid frater- 
nities lost 88 i^r^nt of their mmbers and national social 
fratemitiSB lost 26 percent 

Comparison of mortality rates indicate that if women attending 
instltatfona haifing sororities were not members of a national 
social sorprity, they were more likely to I^ve the institution than 
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the ones who were members. The mortality rate for members of 
local fraternities and soforities was* higher than for students who 
were not members of any fraternity or sorority. Girls, particu- 
larly, commented on reasons for transfer or discontinuan<^ saving 
that they had not been able to join the organizatioii of their choice. 
The fact might indicate that a study in depth of this situation 
as a factor in student retention and withdrawal would 
profitable. 

What is the persistence progrnosis for a freshman w'ho gets in 
the whirl of «:hool activities as soon as he lands on the campus? 
About one-third of the student r^pondents reported that they 
spent no time as participants in organised extracurricular activi- 
ties. At the other extreme, nearly 2 percent reported that they 
spent 26 or more hours per week in such activities. For the 

reported some time devoted to extracurricular ^ 
activitiM, the median number of hours per week spent by students 
in universities waA 5.7 ; in technological institutions, 6.3 ; in liberal 
arts college, 6,5; in teachers college, 6.1 ; and in junior colleges. 
6.8. TTie median for participating students ip 4-year institutions 
was 6.6 hours per week. 

There was no diflference in the reported hours of participation 
between students in publicly controlled and privately aintrolled 
institutions. The median for church-related schools was 5.9; for 
non-public schools independent of church, 5.6; and for schools 
under control of 'the Roman Catholic Church, 6.2 hours per week. 

A comparison of these medians with the persistence records in 
table 8 shows that no consistent pattern of relationahip ia present. 

In other words, no prognosis is possible from these data. . ’ 

The extent to which students participated in extracurricular 
activilies during the first registration period, as measured by tee 
number of hours per week they devoted to them, is not a reliable 
indicator of the length of ’time they will attend the institution 
of first registration. The percentage of men who participate in 
ext^urrlcular activities was 68.6 during the first registration 
perie and 74.6 daring the remainder of the first year. The 
meian number of hours per week for all men participants and 
nonparticipants during the first registration period was 3.7; for 
all men who graduated 8.8, and for nongraduating men, 3.6. The 
meiM number of hours per week devoted to extracurricular 
activiti^ by m^ who participated was ft.6 ; 6.1 for graduates and 
7.0 for nongraduat^. ^ ’ 

*^e extent of firsteen^ter participation in extracurrioilar 
^vities by men and woromi respondents by length’ of attendance 
is shown in table 43. 
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The percentage of women who participated in extracurricular 
activities during the first regiat^tion period was 64,6. The 
median number of hours per wt^t devoted to extracurricular 
activities by all women was 2.5; by girls who graduated 4 years 
later, the median number of hours was 2.4 ; and for nongraduates 
ft was 2.6 hours per week. The median for all women par4.ici- 
pants was 4.4 hours per week; for participants who graduated, 
3,9; and for nongra<|^(i^4.9 hours per week. 

It is clear from the distributions and the medians by persistence 
groujra that neither the tj'pe of activity nor the amount of time 
devoted to extracurricular activities dirffeg the first registration 
period is related to length of attendance in college. The' total 
length of attendance of intercollegiate athletes is slightly, but not 
significantly, porter than that of participants in in^amural 
sports. Relatively few students participate in student govern- 
ment activities during the first year of attendance, bu^ those 
who do have a significantly better record of persistence than 
the athletes have. The same is true, but in leaser degree, of 
participants "in curriculum-ielated activities. 

Summary 

Although students who lived within convenient daily traveling 
distance of the institutions o|' higher education they attended 
had pool^ average persistence records than students who lived 
beyond* a convenient daily traveling distan<?e, location of home 
was so 4»ely related to type of institution attended that no . 
inference of^^casual relationship could be made. 


Students who livbd in college dormitories or other college- 
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Operated housing facilities had the best average persistence 
r^rd, but again other factors reduc^ the significance of the 
finding. 

Students who were members or pledges of fraternities or 
sororiti^ had better persistance records and graduation rates in 
the institutions of first registration than nonmembers. Similarly, 
institutions having local or national social fraternities and 
sororities also had lower withdrawal rates than institutions 
without such organizations. 

Extent of participation in oiganized extracurricular activities 
was not found to be related to persistence to graduation although, 
nongraduates did devote more time to these activities during their 
first year than did graduates. 
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Chapter 9 

The Students Who Transfer 


'JpHIS CHAPTSR considers the number and percentage of stu- 
dents who transferred from one institution to another, time 
of transfer, type of institutions from which and to which the 
students transferred, reasons given for transferring, and the 
degee or level of importuice assigned to these reasons. 

. The records of 12,591 students who enrolled as first-time stu- 
dente in 4-year institutions in the fall of 1960 show that 10.3 
percent transferred to other institutions. Universities lost 9.8 
pen»nt of their original registrants by transfer, technological 
institutions 8.6 percent, liberal arts coUeges 13.4 percent, and 
teachers college 7.6 percent 

The graduates among the 12,691 students in 4-year institutions 
numbered 4,977, leaving 7,614 who did not graduate in normal 
progression from the 4-year institutions of first registration. Of 
the 7,614 nongraduates, 1,302, or 17.1 percent, are known to have 
transferred to other institutions. 

The figure in table 64 (appendix C) show that among those 
who discontinned their atteniMice during or at the end of the 
first year aftdr original registration, 21.8 percent transferred to 
other institutions at some tiro before the fall of 1964. Thi« 
table shows a transfer rate or 28.2 percent for students who left 
the institution of original registration during or at the rad of the 
sewnd year. The corresponding ^&aiiafer percentage for the 
third year is 19.1. Transfers amounted to only 0.1 percent 
fliose students who disetmtinaed their attendant daring the 
fourth year. Kecords of transfer after Uie end of the fourth 
year were not available. 
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Tabu 44. — Jim* of tramfor by control cmd typo of InsHtvtion— stadont* ontoring fini Hmo In fall of 1950 
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I ! times when students tr&nsfer from all types of institutions, 
ing junior colleges, are shown in table 44. Information on 
of transfer was available -for a total of 1,476 students. 
i 40 percent of all transfers had taken place by the fall of 
Transfers from privately controlled institutions during 
>eriod were slightly above those froiA publicly controlled 
itions, with the highest percentage from church-related 
itions. 

ision and action with reference to transfer was taken early 
idents originally registered in technological institutions, 
gh the total number of transfers from technological insti- 
3 was only 69. The second highest percentage of early 

era came from the other specialized type of institution 

achers colleges. The liberal arts colleges contributed the 
t percentage of those who transferred after 3 years of 
ance in the colleges of original registration. The probable 
8 pe twofold: The “Three-Two” Plan of liberal arts- 
ering education no doubt contributed to the high percent- 
nd occupationally motivated college students probably had 
lyes on other professional schools in universities, 
exodus by transfer is analyzed in terms of destinations in 
16. The table is read as follows: Of the students who 
irred from universities, 43.81 percent went to other insti- 
in the same State. 12.17 percent .transferred to other 
sities, and 31.64 percent went to other types of higher 
— _Jonal institutions. As for the size, 86.11 percent went 
to institutions in the same State that were smaller than the 
universities from which theyr transferred, and 7.70 went to 
institutions that 'tr^re larger. 

Attention is called to the fact that the reduction in choices is 
a factor in interpreting the figures relating to size. For example, 
71.81 percent of students who transferred from universities went 
to smaller institutions, and 76.21 percent of students who trans- 
ferred from liberal arts institutions went to larger institutions.* 
Universities in the study were generally larger than the liberal 
arts colleges, and consequently their transferring students, a 
majority of whom went to different type institutions, had mdre 
smaller than larger institiij^lim^ to choose from. The converse is 
true for the students ori^nally enrolled in liberal arts colleges. 
The r^er is cautioned /mpinst gmeralizing about the transfers 
from junior colleges becuSe of the underrepresentation of ^'nnior 
colleges and partimilarly because of the overrepreaentation of 
privately controlled junior cc^le^les within the junior college 
sample reporting in tlm study. 

■ 

ERIC MM— ■! i_ 
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An additional point pi' information not showij in table 46 may 
be of interest, /The tptkl percentage of faithfulness tp type among 
transfers in 4-year /institutions is 29.6. Students who originally 
registered in churth-related institutions and later transferred 
showed the greatest tendency to switch to another type. The 
change w’as 82.9 percent from all church-related institutions, 
with 89.0 piercent from non-Catholic institutions. 

Students who transferred^ recorded their feelings or opinions 
regarding the relative* impor^nce of ^0 reasons for transferring 
from tjie institution of., original registration (see appendix B). 
Ratings ranged from 0 for no impwrtance to 3 for great impor- 
tance. Mean ratings by typ>e of institutions from which the 
transfer was made are shown in table 46. 

One participating liberal arts coll^ had a junior college 
division which accounts for the rating of the first reason in the 
liberal arts college column. Subitem (e) on the repiort form 
appears as 2 items ih the table. Failure of some students to 
record the date of transfer in item 17 accounts for the differences 
m total numbers of transfer^ in tables 44 aqd 46. 

The small group of 69 transfers from technological institutions 
would appwirently provide some interesting case studies. As a 
group they were the most dissatisfied, yet the record of the high- 
c.st percentage transferring to the saipe typ)e of institution was 
held by this group.- Low grad^ as a reason for transfer, had the 
highest mean rating of importance by transfers from technologi- 
cal institutions in spite of the fact that these institutions had 
the highest percentage of top-ranking high school graduates. The 
highest mpan rating of importance given to change in cup'icular 
interests was that of transfers from tecl^ological institutions, 
but 40 percent went to other technological institutions. 

Lack of interest in studies was rated higher in importance as a 
reason for transfer by the 69 transfer^ from technological insti- 
tutions than by transfers from any other type of institution ; yet 
the students who went to technological institutions had the highest 
mean scores on "occuptational” reasons for going to college. 
Finally, the (^esire ^ attend a less expensive institution was rated 
higher by transfers from technological institutions than by any 
other group; yet the median family income of technological stu- 
dents was higher than for any other group. These app>arent 
inconsistencies are cited to illustrate the risk of gener^izing 
from a small number of cases. 

The mqst impior^t reason for transfer was general dissatis- 
faction, with students from privately controlled institutions inde- 
pendent of church showing the greatest discontent and transfers 
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from church-related 'schoola, t|je least. ' D^ire to go to a smaller 
institution was about as important to transfers from univeraitiea 
as d^ire to go to a larger^ institution was to transfers from 
teachers coUegea. The same^^reveraal in rating of importance is 
'observed when transfers from publicly and privately controlled 
institutions are compared. 

Desire to be n^rer home was rated greater in importance by 
students transferring from bberaJ arts collegM than by students 
transferring from other type* of ilkstitutlons. Nearly 72 percent 
of liberal arts coU^^ students and 64 percent of university stu- 
dents lived beyond convenient traveling distant of the institu- 
tion of first registration. The marked tendency of the mean 
ratings to be piarallel for dmir% to be nearer home and desire to 
attend a less expensive institution may be more than a coincidents. 

Students who transferred were given the opportunity to write 
in additional rearons for transfer. Many of the “write-in” 
reasons were ^sentially reword ings of “given" reasons and were 
coded accordingly.- A few of the additional reasons typical of 
tho.se most frequently mmitioned follqw: 

**rrDuW« with eollexe alamni about money they had promiaad me." 
"I wmnt#d to b® home and hare good timM more than I wma intei^ 
eated in an education.'' 

‘'I could teach <wt of (8d in^tutJon) teachert collar® in another year 
and I waa ajudooa to aupport myaelf and pay own expenaea rather than 
depend on the famny." ' • 

" Allergic forced me to change major." (from retwinary medldna 
to podiatry.) 

^y major, educaticm, made it ne cea aary to atady in (ajwther Stata) 
If to teach there." 

“Tly greateat Intereat waa in a natal career, and I waa able to 
an appointment to the U. S. Naval Aiademy." 

"T waa prevt^uaiy accepted at (2d ina^totion) and only enrolled at 
( lit inatltution) for a year until our financial aiteation beounie dearer.” 
"(2d inatitutira) an BOTG prograa i^|eh I w^ghed<to enter." 
"I dlaliked the racreationai fadljtiea of the town.” 

"Weather aererity." 

"Diaaatiafied with athtetie program." 

*^ wanted to get a fredt atart at a new college. I b ee a r hi # more 
intereated it getting an edoea^m.” (Tranafored at «mI of 8 yean.) 
To iMm a te chni ca l anb'jeet before beii^ drafted into anny." 

"I waa Sa ked to leave (lat iaiMtati(n) for diadpliaaiy raaaooa.” 
"Ccenpletdy diagnated with ebndtA nilna impoeod— ear ralea and oE 
camima raatrktkois." 

Tramfer doe to fact Higt (1st iiMtitattoi) dropped footbalL" 

"I wanted to work oo a eooptfative plan gain Job eaperlenee.’* 
"It waa my paieats* idea, not miaa, Hiat I go to (1st butitotioD).” 

- "Go to a eoDege away from brnne.** 

"Antiaamitism." 

"Most of my ftfaafc wme 


attending (Sd InstitQtkm).' 
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Chapter 10 

. 

^ 

The Students Who Discontinue 

\ 

D KFERENCE was made earlier to the reporters’ problem of 
mamUihoiif lines of communication with the respondents. 
These lin« are two-way. and frequently the difficulty is in the 
line from the reporter to the respondent In spite of repeated 
try-outa of schedule and questionnaire, it seems inevitable that 
at least one item will be misinterpreted by some of t'^e respond- 
ents, and item 18 of the Student Report Form (see appendix B) 
IS an cjxample. Item 18 b^ns with the ex pr^ ion, ‘‘If you dis- 
continued college attendance • • and item 1^ begins with, 
"If you tranaferrtti to another college or university • • •” a 
dichotomy' was assumed when, in fact, it (iid not exist 
Clearly, many students could transfer and then discontinue, 
but their reasons for discontinuance under such circumstances 
could not be interpreted as entirely applicable to the institution 
of first registratiort Students who transferred and went on to 
jrraduation but neverthel^ reported on items 18 or 19, pre- 
sumably because 4^ey thought they had "discontinued college 
attendance," were the statistical troublemakers. Considerable 
corr^pondence, both with institutions and with students, was 
devoted to clearing up problems that could have been avoided 
had the difficulty been for^een when the schedule was prepaid. 
Table 47 mij^t well be called the result of salvage operations./ 
The table attempts to r^neile time and situation by showing 
plans of dropouts to continue, and transfer and graduation status. 

Table 47 shows that of the more than 4,000 respondents who 
dropped out of the institution of first registration, approxi- 
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^tely (me-third, 83*6 perc^t, tranaferred to other institutions, 

and ne^y one-fourth, 24.(Tpercent, transferred and graduated 
from other institutions. - «raouated 

•rtfr.pwrt. ImtIMIoiM *f «nt «| 
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16.0 
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^vxmiviuub unaer puDiic control showed the higher ner- 
«nt.«e of form^ gtudents. who «t the time of respoiue tadicaW 
ttat ttey pUnned to retarn (whether to the same or a differ^t 
nstitution was not indicated) or were unoertainT Him crmnn 

2^ ^ dropped^ut ^the 

uBtitutioiia, compared to 41 percent who had 
^PP^ out of privately controlled instKntkiu and who were 
Ptanni^ to return or were uncertain. OnX^other hud toe 

m showed a greater tendency for action. Nearly 44 percent 
to returned to some instltutira co^^ 

Only mpondents are represented in table 47, And the reader 

pi<*^ The^o^H*'”’ •* ““ P<»iHw aide of the 
picnire. me information can be snnmiarked as fbnnwM* ak«.,* 

teas the 

« aome other ^tution, amne 

fourths of flSrlt.*!#*'** trmiafera, and apmnximaMy toree- 

^rto of the tonafers graduated. Tl|e W^est pe^t^rf 
w«e teem church-related Institathma. of 

cnmstances. 
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planned to retorn was ma^ by married women who had loft 
college either to. follow their hatbands to military posts or Ito 
take full-time jobs. More than one-half of the stodcmts who 
consider^ themselyes in the “discontinued^’ dassifica^n <indi-. 
c^ted that, at tha time of dropout, they planned to murii to 
college although , not* necessarily to the institution of first 
registration. 

.Higher educational Justitiitions do not usuaHy inclule upper 
■ age limits in admission reqhirementB, cons^uently no definite 
number can be given to describe the final dropout rate; It is U(^ 
unusual to find in cdl^ dassrooms today wives who dropped 
out of college during World War II to be with their husbands. 
Confined with tl^s djfilculiy is the fact that relatively meager 
information was arif jlable in institutional files on dropouts who 
did not respond. The reader must interpret the tables in the text 
I and appendix that deal with students who dis^mtinue in the 
light of th^ limitations. 

Table 48 shows that gradations in importance of reasons for 
discontinuance were more pronounced for men than for women. 
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comparisons involving standing'in hi^ schod class must 
^ into account the unequal distribution of men and ^men bv 
high ^ool fifths (see table 49). Fer example, in table 74 
appendix C, the 17 women in the bottom fifth of the high school 
daM frequently rated reasons at levels of importance fairly dose 
to uie ratings given by the 406 women in the top fifth, whereas 
ra mgs of men in the top and bottom fifths were significantly 
different for 13 of the 21 items. ^ 

In spite of the dissimilanty for men and the sMilarity for 
w^en m the mean rating of top and bottom high school fifths 
when the reasons for discontinuance were ranked in order of 
mpo^ce for each fifth, it was found that only 9 reasons among 
the 21 m the hst appeared in the first 5 fo^both men and women 
1 he reasons and their position for each fifth, by sex, are : 


Rank orrler 
importance 
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340 

33S 
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118 

405 

243 





130 

80 

17 


The key to. the letters in the ranking's above is: 

(C) Financial (self) 

(D) Financial (family) 

(H) I lock a fall-tiine Job 

( J) I planned to be married soon 

(L) I was discouraged by low grades v 

(M) M ilitary service (drafted) 

(N) Ifilituy servke (enlisted) 

(O) I lacked intemt in my studio 

Flaced on probation for academic reasons 

ken rated enlistment for military Mrvice as the most important 
i^n for diswntinuing attendance, and the deg^ pf importance 
tao^^as the standing in high school cla«|Lt do^^SL 
rating 1 161 for the top fifth to 1.420 for the fourth fifth 
(see table 74 in appendix C>. The men nsplhidents from the 
nonco^ormmg bo^ fifth of tlje high echool graduating class 
^d not support the trend. The reason rating second in level 

of importance among m«i was lack of interest in ftudies. Butin 

contrast to the rating of the first ranking item, the ratings of 
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this reason decreased as standings in high school graduating class 
d^reased. But again the bottom ftftlK did not conform and 

* time increased the rating. 

' Personal and family finances were rated of more importance 
by the men in the top fifth of the high school class thjiu by any ‘ 
others. In fact, there is a downward trend in importance with, 
lower standing in hi^ school class. The reverse is true with 
reference to important attached to being drafted for military 
service as a reason for discontinuance which had a general upward 
rating in importance as standing in high school class went down. 
The magnitude of the two relationships just mentioned is not 
of a degree which would permit broad generalizations. However, 
it is triie that the “better” men, as measured by standing in higdi 
school class, were more concerned about finances than were the 
“poorer” men, as measured by the same^^tandards, and they were 
less concerned about the d^t than the “poorer" were. 

Other mean ratings are given in tables 74 through 78 in 
spp>endix C which shoi^r- differences between men and women by 
high school afid placement>test standing. Some of the differences 
by standing will surely lead to conjecture. For exan^ile, the level 
of importance given by men to lonesomeness and unhappiness, 
item (i), as a reason for discontinuance generally decrea^ with 
the' level of hi|di school class standing. Sociologists probably 
would have one explanation for it, psychologista another, and 
football coaches still another. Tlie progressively hiid^cr mean 
rating of reason (k), “Ctnnmuting took too long,” by men is 
roujdily paralleled in the rating by wmnen of reason (u), “My 
housing situation caused trouble.” Except for those in the bottmn 
fifth there was a rapid rise in importance to women of the reason, 
“Dismissal for academic failure,” with lowered standing in hi|d^ 
school class. 

Further comparisons can be found in tables 74 through 78 
between men and women in their rating of levels of importance 
of the relfons for discontinuing college attendance by high school 
and placement test standing. Attention has been called to the 
decreasing tmportaiMe with lower ■^^iwUng of Imieaomenees and 
unhappiness on the part of men. The exact reverse did imt quite 
hold tme for women* but a trend in the opposite direction was ' 
very pronounced. Disoonragamoit because of low grades became 
increasingly important to both sexes as the high echoed rank 
decreased. Ckmcem about academic problems was more uniformly'^ 
distributed among men that it was among women. Women 
showed more concern as standing in high echool class went down. 
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Res^na^ from 876 women whO discontinued college attendance 
^owed that by far the most important reason for discontinuance 
^ mvolv^ plans fdr early marriage. The “other” reasons, which 
^BQUOTtly given u footnote., nude it eleu- tlut ^ had 

“iT* ’"™“‘ ™P<«d«mte, reason (h). 

fulJ-tune job. wn. clowly amocintod with the moat 
important reason^ 

Further gross comparisons of the reactions of men and wompn 

!»««“«» Of 1.4K0 men respond" 
who rated item (a), “liineas or phyaicai diaabiiity (reif) " 

oan degree or level of importance was 0.178. Similarly the 

iZ*^5L“t‘aSr'r‘*ne“' ^ 

a™o!^9. ,*”Portance was 10.07, and the mean rating 

The agure. for thenuelve. and extended comment, would 
ta ^undmt, but it dionld be noted that the HgurM in the per- 
^tage column of tabie 48 do hot produce the nine lankC 
rf i^n. for diarentinuance a. then in the mean rating eoinmna. 
rae pen^tagea do not reOect relative importance bqrond "none,” 
that n di^t, liberate, and gnat, whereas the mean ratings me 
com^ by lumg the weWiting. 0, ffr none; J, fordiX; 2 
for moderate; and 8, for great importance. ' 

In women for whom standings 

^ ^^ool g«dua^ class were not reported changes th^ 

^ reasons for men are, (n), (c) 

The rank o^er for aU men respondents placed personal finances 
m ^nd p^ with a significantly higfaier mean rating than lack 
of mt^ in studies. The rank order for aU 

in the top fifth of thp high school graduating 

More ^an one-fourth of the men and nearly one-fifth of the 

attendance indicated that diffi- 

^ with th^ college work had been a flsctor of some import 

in their deacon to disoontinne. Comparison of the per^^ll^ 

work too difflS^ 
the two sews 

oa^^tt <rf the high sdio<fi gradaa«ng class tends to 

^ ““ «fth «f the 

class as women wttl find college work less difficult th>i^ will the 

women. The hypothesis is furthsk supported by the test’ that, 
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> of the students with the same high school standing, men have 
; significantly higher placegaent-test standings have women. 
I If the ratings on item (e) represent jealistic appraisals of the 
I difficulty of college work, the admissions ofiScer is justified in a 
) differential appraisal of high school ranks of men md womens 

Attempts to reconcile the foregoing hypothesis ano^e students’ 
appraisals of iteins (1), (p), and (q), when compared by sex, 
will involve the introduction of ne^ evidence. The i>ercentages 
and ratings, by sex, for these items tend to indicate a hi^ 
validity of high school rank regardless of the sex of the student 
However, the mean ratings by fifths for men and women, as 
shown in table 77 in appendix C indicate that ranks of men in 
their hi^ ^ool classes and their appraisals of the importance 
of iteins (1), (p), and (q), are practically independent whereas 
there is a relatively high degree of relationship for women. 

The importance which students at different risk levels attach 
I to reasons for discontinuing college attendance can be studied 
in detail in tables 74 to 78 in appendix C. Risk levels are syn- 
onymous with standings by fifths in high scho(d graduating c la s s 
and on college placement test While placement-test results are 
not usually available to admissions officers or committee before 
decisions are made on admission, many institutions do have com- 
parable test results which can be used to classify applicants, such 
as those of the College Entrance Examination Board and the 
statewide testing programs. 

Tho datsi in table 49 are pertinent to the interpretation of the 
appendix tables. Note that of the J,159 men for whom records 
of rank in hi|^ school graduating class were available, who had 
discontinued attendance at an institution of higher education, 
and who reported reasons for discontinuance, 21.5 percent were 
in the top fifth of their high school class as compared with 84.0 
percent of all men in th^study for whom high school rank wiu 
available. All nongraduates did not necessarily discontinue but, 
because of incomplete information for those who fitilsd to respond, 
nongraduatM reported in table 49 include transfers, late gr^n- 
ates, and all discontinuants. 

The percentages in table 49 seem to show that standing in 
high school graduating class was a much better indicator of the 
probability'-of graduation than standing in the placement test 
If the men‘ in the bottom fifth of the hii^ sdiool class had hot 
been admitted, nongraduates and 60 graduates would bnve 
been eliminated. If the men in the bottom fifth of the placement 
test had been excluded, 882 nongraduates and 284 graduates 
would have been eliminated. 
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The corresponding comparison for women students shows thai 
oxclusion* of women from the bottom fifth of the high school class 
w;ouid have resulted in the elimination of 79 non^raduates and 
M graduates, while exclusion of the women in the bottom fifth 
in the placement test would have eliminated 683 nongraduates 
and 170 graduates. In contrast, exclusion of the men who gradu- 
ated in the top fifth of their high school classes would have 
eliminated 923 nongraduates and 1,178 graduates. Thus admis- 
sion of only the top fifth of the hig^ school class would have 
raised th^ total percentage graduating from 38.8 to 66.1, n'Ot 
tAking into account the intervention of other factors such as the 
{Trading system, increased competition, and more rigorous 
requirements. 

Using graduation as the sole criterion for judging the success 
of admissions policies and practices is to assume that only gradu- 
j ates profit from college attendance. When the criterion of length 
of persistence was ,jused to evaluate the relative effectiveness of 
selection on the basis of high ^hool standing and placement-test 
results, it was found that the latter were more closely associated 
with length of attendance in the institution of original registra- 
tion. In addition,, many admissions officers take into considera- 
tion the performance of former graduates of a particular high 
school along with the student’s standing in the graduating class. 

The introduction of this qualitative factor increases the diffi- 
culty. of predicting from high school standing either length of 
persistence or graduation. 

The interpretations with reference to the placement-test stand- 
ing would, in practice, have to be transferred to tests administered 
prior to admission, and local rather than national distrib.utions 
of scores would have to be used. The data suggest that high 
school standing is the better indicator of probable graduation ^ 
from college and the college placement-test standing is the better 
index of probable length of persistence in college. A' lower 
percentage of the students who had high plac^ent test stand- 
ing were casualties in colleges than were those who had high 
standing in secondary scho61. 

Unless the projected increase in demands by students for 
admission to institutions of higgler education is accompamed by 
increases in faculties and facilities, some of the admissions 
practices reflected in the present study will have to be modified 
if present retention rates are to be maintained. Extending the 
practice of faculty selection of students by sifting and sorting 
after the students have been admitted, registered, and entered 
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Chapter 11 
Summory 


THE STUDENTS who gradiuite in the upper half of their 
claeses from Uie s^ondery schools in the United Ststes shout 
one-half go to college on a foil-tune basis and about three-fourths 
of them eventually receive a baccalaur^tte d^free. No more fh«n 
60 percent of all students who enter degree granting institutions 
receive degree This sttKly is concerned with the students who 
go to ^Uege, their qualifications, thqir performances, and their 
reasons' for entering and leaving eolkfge. 

College dropouts repres^t an alarming waste of our most 
competent manpower. Withdrawals cannot be cmnptetely elimi- 
nated, but they can be sharply reduced — or so many administra- 
tors and educators believe. If they can be. reduced, the result 
will be,, a larger prof^sional work force and a higher cultural 
and int^ectual level of citizenry contributing to the advancemrat 
of sodety. 

The figures in this study are based upon a sampling of approxi- 
mately 13,700 n^ and wommi who enrolled in institutions of 
hi|d^ Inming in the fall of 1950. The 8-year pmriod frmn mid- 
1960 to mid-1958 wras influenced by the United Nations action 
in Korea which led many men to |>bMe greater emphasis on mili- 
tary service as a cause of withdrawal than would normally be 
the ease. 

Universities, technological institutiomi, liberal arts colleges, 
teachers colleges, and junior colleges are represented in the study. 
Every effort was mads to sdset it^tents who were re pr e een tative 
of the types of institutimis they attended. 

n 
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The number of all hi^er education students in the class enter- 
11 ^ in 1960. represented by res^d^ to the questionnaire on 
whi^ a part of this study is based, ranged from 24 per 1,0(X) 
students in technological institutions to 6 per 1,000 in junior 
colleges. The latter is far ‘below the next lowest (18 per 1,(X)0 in 
' libera] arts colleges) and means that.the junior college daU must 
be regarded with particular skepticism. 

The respKinse to questionnaires was most encouraging; 3 
students completed and returned the qu^tionnaires for 2 who ' 
did not respond. Among those who stay«i in collet long enough 
to graduate the results were even better— 5 respondents to 1 
nonrespondent. The type of institution apparently had slight 
effect on responsiveness. Junior college had a 66.4 percent 
response, the lowest, and technological institutions had 65 1 
percent, the highest 

Based upon this sampling, it appears that slightly leas than 
40 ^rcent of the freshman class will remain at the in^itutiori 
of first enrollm^t to^aduate 4 years Uter. An addiUonal 
w() pen^nt will either graduate later from the first institution or 
will go to other institutions where they will graduate in 4 years- 
or more. Thus, about 6 out of 10 fr«ihmen will eventually receive 
degrees. The level of importance to students of attaining a degree 
as a reason for going to coWege indicates that more than 6 out 
of 10 aspire to that goal. 

The percentage of students graduating in normal progression 
v-ariM by type of institution and type of control. In technological 
institutions 42.0 percent of the men graduated, whereas in 
^ers colleges only 28.8 percent of the men completed the 
4-year prog^. A large percenUge (43.3) of the men dropped 
out of teachers colleges during the first year. This may be an 
iMKation of dissatisfaction with the program of instruction 
^ich would be likely to show up early in the 4-year period. 
Proportionately fewer students completed 4-year programs in 
publicly controlled institutions (33 percent) than in privately 
controlled institutions (48 percent). 

■Hie first year of college is the most critical dropout period 
This ptudy found that 273 per 1,000 left school within the first 
year m comparison with 283 per 1,000 during the next 3 years. 
After a student has passed the first-year hurdle, his chances of 
attaining a degree brighten considerably. Since 160 per 1,000 
drop-out during the second year, we might sRy that when a 
student has reached the rank of a junior, he is a good graduation 
risk — about 686 chances per 1,000. 
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Obviously, the reasons for gpoing to o>U^e are important in 
any study of retention or withdrawal. A list of 26 reasons was 
developed for use in the study. Although not so indicated on the 
form, the reasons were classifi^ for purpose of ana}>’sis into 5 
general categoric: Academic; oo:upational ; personal — self; 

social s€Tvi(^; and traditional. Some of the reasons overlapped 
into two categoric 

Analyzed by th^ categories, some interesting differences ui 
reasons appeared. Men stressed occupational reasons as of primary 
importance and placed academic reasons second. Women reversed 
the order, thereby attaching greater importance to "pure" 
intellectual pursuits than to occupational preparation. 

Before going to college, w^omen plac«i social servi<» reasons 
in fifth place, but after attending college they moved them up to 
third place in importance, and men moved social service reasons 
from fourth to third. This change in rating might indicate that 
institutions of higher education develop a sense of social 
responsibility. ^ 

The most important academic reason for attending a particular 
institution was to specialize in a certain subj«rt-fteld. It can be 
argued that, in many cas^ interest in, a subject-field is more 
indicative of an occupational than an academic motivation. For 
example, a student might not study advanced mathematics (or 
Engiiah literature, or physics, or any other subject) for the 
intellectual delight alone but because he intends to use that sub- 
ject as the basis for making a living. But it is not ponible to 
draw a dear line between occupational and a<^emic motivation, 
so that w'e can say, "John or Mary is studving the calculus for 
occupational reasons 76 percent and for academic reawns 25 
percent" ^ 

Only university students as a group rated the d«nre to prepare 
for a better paying job as the nmet important reason for going 
to college. Second in importance to university students was s 
compelling interest in a particular teld in which they wanted to 
specialize, jllie Moond reason was ranked first in avo^ge rating 
by students in the other types of instituttons ami the better pay 
motive ranked third. University students as a gyoup ranked 
the need of a ooUege degree for the khid of work ttiey wanted to 
do third in order of importance mul students in otho* types of 
institutions ranked this n^ed second. 

Studmits phuining to attisMi publicly controlled inatitutions 
evidently had more compdling interests in certain ^ds 
those idanning to enter privately controlled inatitutiona. How- 
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ever afi«r attwidint coU^ th« difference, between the fron;« 
were n<^iRiWe. In other worda, roanir peojOe seemed more ^ 
mdiB^to select m institution uwler puWic «jntooI when thev 
taew what field they wanted to study. Apparently they beUered 
t they were nwre liHly to get what they wantod, or thought 
they wanted, there, perhaps because publicly controlled Institu- 
Uoni are more likely to be uni versi ties with wide rang^ of 
offerings not available in smaller priyately oontroUed institutloiis 
^ rapondents were given an ^pportanily to grade ttieir 
ro*^ns to sMiM 40 college fadllti« and servkea and to 11 

faciliUes and servk^ not directly related to Orw rtrikirur 

discovery in this part of the it^y was that studwits fr«n Insti- 
tu^ns under different typ« of control tended to react diff««iUy 
Ihe ratings of students attending church-related institutions 
imrticul^ thote affllisted with the Roman Catholic Oiurch 
van^ sharply m certain ar^ from tlwee of studaits attending' 
institutions indepwidait of chardn 

piere was general agreonent in the rating of sonM facUitiee 
aJM servioea, particularly ti^Me which ranked at the top and 
of the list There ^ certainly some aignifkmnce attached 
to the fact that the item, "Opportunitiai for religioua life," was 

^ ^ ‘ttended 

^tttuttaia uiKtor pubUc otmttxJ placed thU it«i first w«iW U«d 
to disprove a theory held by aome that publk institutions are 
deftoient in opportunities for r^igtoua ami spiritual dev^pmait 
to g«ieral, studenU reacted most favorably to those aervkm 
^ ^iti« whkh were performed or provided by adminiatra- 

Uveo^ualjL The servket and facilities performed or provided 

by nona<^enK; deans ranked aecomi and tlmee by the faculty 
rank^ third in student ratings. Of the 16 it«ns relatod to 
f^ty ^ces. only 6 were ranked in the upper half of the 61 
itesna ^ two moet highly r^^arded were “Opportunity to 
^dt fi^ time to time with major profeMor" and “Oppor- 
to^ to have private cmiferaices with inatriKdore on aca<tomic 
qu^na stomming from course work." Women were imdii^ 

to be more gmierous than mai m ra^ the faoUty items. Many 

itena were rated tower by studenta who attended the institutiona 
for lo^ peri^ than by ^ who attemied for short periods. 

btarting with the facility or service rated toweat in iWree or 
level of satisfaction, these three itema appear: 


ttmntelois em *kow to ■tady' tsduikntes:” 
Asri^aace from Instrocton on 'how to ttady' tadmidaes-** 
Swtoe of my faculty edrW is bdptag m« .doct my Brst imw 
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Stud«its were Almmt unammous, regard]««s of their ability level 
or the type of inatitution in which they were enrolled, in express- 
ing a tew opinion of the performance of the wmnseling, guidance, 
and orientation functions in higher education. Their appraisal 
svould suggMt that colleges haye been unable or unwilling to 
reco^Ue, and to ma^^ adjustments for, the changing character 
of their student popuUUona 

Changee in the social and intellectual composition of the college 
student population should be expected as larger proportions of 
the ytwth of the Nation enter and graduate from secondary school 
and entw" college. The proportion of every age group above 
2-year olds who att^d some kind of school is ^creasing. College 
student respondents in this study ha%e registered a comparatively 
low opinion of the instructional and guidance facilities and 
servtres which the students oonaider important to their 
adjustraoDt in an unfamiliar and demanding environnwnt. 

A significant number of i^le stodmts who go to huge institu- 
tions— large in the sense of mrollnmnts — are di«atis5ed with 
service and fadliti^ particularly quality of teadiing and sixe 
of claasea. Many of those who are hnancially able transfer to 
smaller institutions, and others who cannot afford to diange 
disoontlDue attendance or r^iain under protest, as is indicated 
by the tew ratings aasigned by graduate 

Junior oili^ shidents reportwi the meet satisfaction with 
class sue. Teachers ot^l^ree and liberal arts coUeges tied for 
second place, technological institutionB were next, and universitiee 
Iasi Students in all types of institutions except universities 
rensidered daas aixe as b^Ur than “^riy satisfactory.” Uni- 
veraity students regarded class sixe as mH evm “fairly satis- 
factory,” but there is no way of determining how much of this 
judgm«it is chargeabte to higher standards and grater discrimi- 
nation, and how much to actual differ^cee in class sixe. At any 
rate, the existatoe of such dissatkf action during the period from 
1^0 to 1954 (tees not augur weU for tbs future when incr^sed 
enroUraents may incr^se the number of terge -Istnrw 

The ratings of Dumatms ^MdUttes and smwicee by students who 
renamed to graduate indicate as much dinatisfai^on as 
orpresaed by sttKtents wlu) withdrew, f As is pointed out in the 
chapter devote to student reaetitms io coU^ experieices, it 
might he inferred that stuiltoti withdraw because of inability <»- 
unwUlingiieBs to ^ure din^iMactiona rather than benose of 

Analyses of the subiseU. or fi^ds of greatest intm^ to students 
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that With men enRineering 
oh^ administration second, medicine third 

With women, the S 

WfK ? v2 economics second. English third, music 

fourth, and Msiness administration fifth. 

of period of college attendance, more than half of thp 

nJ^UnS^T ^ubject-flelde oT’intemst 
inter^t in the same subject-fields by women students was sliiditlv 
P^ent and by men students, 42 percent. Women wh^ 
rtart^ interest in education, nursing, and home economics 
were le^t lik^ to change. Those with early ambitions for careers 
m s^ work, peychology, and medicine were most likely to shift 

**“‘*®* interests were in the^ subject! 

^Ue^w?i T® l!^ t<s.change, while Srtartin^ 
with an interest in mathematics, biology, chemistry a^ 

^ ^ X/ect-S^iTre 

changes were to related than, to unrelated fields. 

institutions of higher education enrolled 

1?“" ^7“^'™“““ beMtte ihcome levd of ttf 

7^? f ^ enrolfeM in privately controlled inititiitiona. The 
average fanuly income for students in publicly controlled insti 
tnhons in 19M w„ ,6.243, in, priv.tely’LJurHm 

"* “■* "*"*** 

A eighlltcanUy higher percentage of students In peh«.iy 
trolled than In privately controlled institutions Uved Within 
^I^ent da^ coimuting distance during the flrst registn^n 

^tntions lived close enough to go back and forth to class 

as ^parrf to 361 per 1,000 in privately conttolhd in2S 
tio ns.^ ' nie major factor to consider in this conparison ia the 
PW||||fc«*ice of pubUcly contndled institutioss that are looM 

^iT»Zhf7 77 u i» ccmpariaon with the 

^ I" “d 

f f7* brtween fraternity and non- 

to^ty shrfenta wM^aoovwed. However, sorority nuunbe,, 
i^ived sigmficantly higher grades than nenmsmben rec^ 
pparent^ there ia a r el a tion s h i p be t we en the exiatanee W 
raptors of lutional fraternities and sororities on the >..« re , and 
student peniatenoe in college. InsUtationa with no^pltod 
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fraternities or sororities had a significantly lower persistence rate 
than had the institutions in which fratemitiesomd sororitiee were 
recognized. Likewise, the institutions with national fraternal 
organizations had higher persistence rat^ than those with only 
local groups. “Opportunity to join a fraternal group of my 
liking/' was ranked fifth most satisfactory among the reactions 
to college experiences by students as a whole. ^ 

'Transfer percentages indicate that students who enrolled in 
teachers colleges ^d technological institutions understood more . 
clearly what they wanted than did those who enrolled in univer- 
sities or liberal arts colleges. The first two types lost 7.5 percent 
and 8.6 percent, respectively, by transfer. Universities lost 9.^ 
percent and liberal arts colleges 18.4 percent. Transfers, like 
dropouts, occur with the greatest frequency during the first 2 
years. Nearly 40 percent of all transfers occur during or at the 
end of the first year, and nlore than 88 percent of the total by the 'X. 
end of the second year. 

The major cause for student transfers was summed up in the 
expression, “I was generally dissatisfied." Dissatisfaction was 
hiflhest among students who transferred from technological insti- 
tutions and second hfghest among transfers from teachers collies, 
closely followed by transfers from universities. Transfers from 
private church-related institutions expressed less general dissatis- 
faction than transfers from publicly controlled institutions and 
far lessrthan was reported by transfers from privately controlled 
institutions independent of church. 

The second most important reason for transfer was change in 
curricular interest This reason seemed far more important in 
technological institutions than in other types. The curricular 
offerings are generally rather restricted in technological institu- 
tions, and a student whose interest changed would be less likely 
to find the curriculum fitting his new interest within the same 
schooL 

Transfer because of low n^es ranked sixth in a list of 10 
' repsons. The reason was of little importanoe, apparently, in 
liberal, arts colleges, teachers ooUegea, or junior colleges. It was 
of sig^ficantly greater importance in universities, and second 
onlyro gmieral dissatiafaction in technologkal institationa. 

Twenty-one possible leaaona for diacontinaing ooUegt attend- 
ance were listed (m the questionnaire. Hie most inmortant reason 
f»r dit W^t^"****** by man wsa enliataAt in the military 

service. Much of the period under emtsideration was one of acti.^ 
military aeti<m.whidi possilfiy gave unusual fimidiasis to that 
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^ Of inw in rtudi*. nmked 
»^d in impOTtance ainon« men as a reason for leaving eoU^ 
and personal financial dlfBenlties ranked third. 

^ diMontUnrinir eoUeffe 

Taking • fuU-tfane job w 
^“P®*’^***®*' ^ personal financial diflJcnlties 
i^ed third m importance among women, ' 

H«n.^ K ®^‘*®**®* ^ weight given to reasons for discon- 
«n^^ BHm and women that rank in hi^ school graduating 

The reasons for diseontinaanoe listed on the questionnaire 
th!^ ** reflecting on the stvdoit rather 

However, each dropout had 
jm oppoi^ty to write in other reasons. Hie great majoritF of 
tte additi^ reasons referred to personal laeWmu^dde^ 

« deflciendes in the fhei^ies of the institn. 

^ attention to 

the sej^oes ^ch can assist in solving these problems. 

****^HnL^^® ^ **®*® assembled in the 

etady Imro not been included in this report Among these are 

^ purview of the study but are not 

i1?tt*^*^**J?**^“*“ ’Hwiiveiawies are presented 

in the form of questions. Brief statements summarim the findings. 

? J?® ®®**We Witt 

^ *w«ta<ams operofbip on Ms g«arter 

neJ^!!^«!°^J5[ nambers remaining, and by length of 
^ advMtage is clearly .wHh the insUtution^ch 

**••*•• H might be iirfferred that the 
tocs in the nu^ s^^ 

atoppiiv. No information is available to check thToorollaS 
«« aHman tf HiuUnt mtma$ bf 

ttiKhiili ftim their luWtMour^^ 

Si.- **!; ” “"“.to >*«t 3. te Oe^^ 

ftmcUon* wan elgnUleaittlr Mgher Ihu the <«MiiMtee at 
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stAff D i e rob eiB. Student ntings of conns^in^ ud guidance serv> 
ices were significantly lower than ^ estimates of staff members. 
Hie same was true for the teaching and sociability of the faculty. 
In many individu^ institutions the averages of staff mwnhftr 
estimates were in <uose agreement with the average ratings of 
studmits. 

8. How do the eeimatee of etudeiU raimge by different typee 
of inetitutional etaff tnembere oomparef 

In general, there is a hi|^ degree of concurrence in the esti> 
mates of ratings .among administrators, deans, 

faculty. Administrators showed a sli^t tendency to rate the 
performance of tiieir own functions above the ratings they gave 
the performance of mmacademic deans and faculty, but stodmits, 
nonacademic <teans, and faculty agreed with the superior rating. 
University aifaninistrators and nonacademic deans estimated a 
significantly hi^ier rating <17 the performance of a<lministrative 
functions than <lid univerBity faculty members. Un i v e rs i ty a<]min- 
istratora and other esiimatma, unidentified as to functions, gave 
the perfonnance of the functions of university nonacademic 
a significantly higher rating than the university fa<nilty gave 
them. In teachers collies, staff members, unidentified as to 
function, estimated the performance of their nonaca<3mnic 
significantly above the estimates of the nonacademic deans them- 
' selves. AH other differences between the estimates were too low 
to be significant 

4. What are the effeete of enlarging the etedy eample picture 
to 0iedinuHeione<^ the total etudent population f 

The foltowing tabulation, table 60, shtnrs the estimated distri- 
bution of post-secondary school enrollments of M gh school gradu- 
ates acoordiiig to standkig in their high scfaaol graduating claasee. 
Tlie pereentages at the npper levels are higher then those found 
in most at the other studies in this fiehl. The estimates in 
table must be interpreted in the light of the earlier discnasiooB of 
the study sampkiw Hie f sci that tim mean coUege placement per- 
c«itae is 54 instead of 60 may indkato that the proportion of 
the sample froei the ui^per tntiia of tiie high scho<H graduating 
ekm is also marnwhat infiated. However, because of tike differ- 
ence in the character of the tifo ^sti^batiom, it la obvhMis that 
the htilBtioh^^wottld not amount to aainodkaa 4 pereeatwpohfis. 
It should also be noted that the estimiitii inohidi all post- 
■eebodafy aBnOma^ sodk^aa hoa(^ ef nim^, 

tieiknfeal lnalitiitos» and piepdetaiy adioofe 

Ahom 82 percent of tike i^kpresisaalety liitXl^ gradnatea of 
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p^c and private secondary schools in the United States in 
X education ip post-secondary institutions in 

“ full-time students. Another 11 percent «m- 
tin^ on a part-time basis. One half (60.8 percent) of the 
scents who ranked in the upper half of the high school gradu- 
ating class continued their education on a full-time 
sj^er si^ (16.5 percent) continued on a part-time basis 
ttoe-third of the students in the upper half of high school gradu- 
al chm^ did not continue their formal education beyond 
nign school. 


ToU* 






Rgak ia nohool graduattiig uioMsa 
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8.4 
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18.8 
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1.8 

88.8 
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8.8 

88.4 
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5. How manif high tekool gradmatoi are granted a haceedmre- 

from the metUatwn of higher edncaiion of origmal 
regwtraiumAgearelatert t 

^Jtimates the numbers fropi each tmith of the high sdiool 
class who graduated from the higher ediicatioiia] 

in which they first registerwJ ^ be made by apiilying 

^pmiist^ rates found in tills study. Out <rf 1,000 te^4e^ 
gMduatm in 1060, 400 leeeiTed baoealaiueate decrees 
inetitutions of lugher edueatimi in which tiiey 

toTs^S^J^ psr tbrncmd for 

the raoceeding tenths of the hi^ ssfaool graduating class were 

aefollows: 2d tenth, 882; 8d tenth, 100; 4th 

8^ 7Qi 7th tenth, 40; 8th tetih, 81 ; 0 th tartly 18 - 

^4hslowaittenth.7. .. who, as, 

««i8terad 4 yeaia ^ Wgh ssl^ Amer^ 
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^iiDAte of the effects of transfer and belated graduation places 
the total nninber of baccalaureate degree per 1,000 high school 
graduates at approximately 200. It is impossible to predict future 
ratios because of the effects of hiih^r admission standards in 
many privately controlled institutions and hi|^er elimination 
rates in many publicly controlled institutions. The two factors 
will tend to offset each other, but probably not to the extent that 
the present quantitative relationship between high school 
graduation and college graduation ^11 be maintained. 

Sbident reports of reasons for going to college, interests in 
subject-flelds, and financial resources plus institutional reports 
of student standing in high school graduating pIam and on coll^ 
plac^ent t^ts, showed tiiat many students enrolled in institu- 
tions of hic^er* education in which the prospects of completing 
their im>grams of study were very poor. A majority of the 
students who discontinued their higher educational programs 
attributed their withdrawal to factors identified with themsdves 
rather than with the institutions attoided. Principal cmn- 
plaints catered on service notably orientation and teaching, 
rather than institutional facilities. 

No single rotson for discontinuance could be identifild as most 
important altiumgh the info^ee tiiat the financial factor pre- 
dominated is supported by its high rating of importance in 
combination, with other high ranking factors having financial 
implkations sudi as enlisting for military service by men and 
taking a full-time j(^ by wonmn. Significantly greater importance 
was asugned to the financial factor by students who transferred 
to leas expensive institutions mr dropped but afier the first y^ 
than by dropouts from the institution of first registration during 
the first year, t- 
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American Atiedoflon of Cotiogioto logUtran 
cmd Admitslont OMcws 

Tko Conmittoo on ShKtont t o to nttan and WMKfatiwol , 
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Edward G. (3ioefdi)eck, UnivMty oi Midiigmi 
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John M. Rhoa^ Temple University (ex officio) 

Clarice Slushcar, Virginia Polytechnic Instihite 
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hutitmtUmt 

Alabama: Unieondtj of Al»bms, 
Unherdty 

Abhona: P ni vi wtt y of Axtsou, 


ABSAWSBet Pnl vwi i ty of Ai teawB , 
FaiettofiHo 


Ori ffim a l R$ pr $ Mnt a H v*a 
WUUsBM F.'AdaaM, D0m •/ Adm^ 

I 

C. 


Clifford M. Ghriitonoi, 
Hamy Bd, Jf oyiie ra i’ . 
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CMi*AiX): UniT«r*ity of Colonkto, 
Boakkr 


CoWNBcncUT: University of Coo- 

osetiait, Storrs 

DHJtWAM: University of DeUw*re, 
Newsrk 

Disnucr or Cosajuka: 

George Washington Univn^^ty 
Hosrard Dniveisity 

Fw>Mda: University of Florida, 

Gainesville 
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Urbans 

iMrmANA: 
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University of Notie Dame, 
Notre Dame 


lowA: Iowa State CoU^^ of Agri- 
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Lezingtoo 


MAiwt: Univ^ty of Maine, Orano 
Makylamd: 

The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 

, University of Maryland, CoUege 
Park 


Katherine Makme, Hrad e/ 
trsNoa 

W. F. Dyde, Viee-Prestdeni, I 
tht FaeulUn 

Franklin O. Fingles, 

William H. B<dining, Bepistr 
William O. Packer, 

AdwHMMiont 

Fred B. NMaeli, tUgiatrar 
Fretkrick D„ WiUdnaon, Rrgx 
R. 8. Johnson, lUffUtrar 

George P. Tuttle, Dir^ter of > 
•iont sad Beeerds 
B" G« Seyter, Beeender 

1. Hanrall. Begjstrw 
Dirrotrr, Ofteo »f A d m koki 
Beeerdc 

Rev. Philip a Moore, cac^ 
President, Aeodemio A§mn 
Rev. Robm^ J. Lochner, ( 
AssistenS to the Flee Pra 
/or Aeadamis A#airs 
Arthur M. Gowan, Eogi$tr^ 

k 

Biduud L. Taddll, Uatosrseto 
iUfwr 

Robert L. MiUa, Bsgisirar 
Maple Moocas, Aesistaat Begii 
^•®ee A. Rarawa, Bspistrar 
Erelya Tayhw, Asefstoni Begi 

Ir«e M. Davia, Rogiatrar 

Ahna H. Preiiikart, Ragktrmr 
O. WataoB Alglr^ Diraetor of 
**<Mions amd Rogiotrationa 
Norma J. AsWn, Aoaoeiata R 


Mictoak; 

University of Mi«»fcig«i»^ Anti 
Axbcnr 

Wsyns State University, Detroit 


E<tward Groesbeek, Dhastor ( 
•f R^rktraHam amd R t oo rda 
In M. Smith, M«git(rar 
Matgarat Butt Smith, BsM 
Amkfat, Dtaktaa af Admim 
md Raaerda 

Hwf H. Pfadsy, Asm ^ 
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MmifSWTA: Univmitjr ot 
•ota, Minna* poll* 


Mtssnnm: Univenity of MiaM*- 
lippi, Uniwnity 


MtnTOB: St. Louis UnlvCTaity, St. 

Looia ^ 

MoNTAK* : M(»iteBMtata UBiT<«^ 
lity, MlaaoaU -*■ 


Nehucka: CrMfliti»t tfntvantty, 
Omaha 


R. E. S nwwr a, Dean ef A^mieeiene 
<md Reeerdt 

Paul McCoy, Aaatctoist to Dotm of 
Admioei one amd Reeerdt 
Lattoo L. Lot*, Dam of St^Unt 
Perwnntl 

Paul T. McDtmald, Reg^trar 
Leo Smith, Regietr ai r 
Jade N. William*, Rtgitirar 


New Mexico: Unireraity of New 
Mexico, Alboqimrqoe ^ 


New Ton: 

Cornell UniTeraity, Ithaca 
New T<^ UniTeraity, New 
Yorh 

UaiTarMty of BoEalo 

NcatTH Caeamra; nniTwai^ of 
North Cardlna, Chapel Hill 

Noctb XltaxocA: U^ranity of North 
Dakota, Qraml Forka 

Ohio: 

Miami UniTeraity, Oxford 

The ^io State UnlTwaity, Co- 
hnnhoa 

TIm UniTmaity oi Akron, Akron 

Weatarn SeaerT* UniTardty, 
Oereland 

Oxboon: Orefon State CoUefe, Cor- 
TalUa 


J. C. MacOrefor, Director of Admie- 
riont and Megietrar 
Sherman E, Smith, Direetor ef Stu- 
dent A§mkn 

En««M F. Bradford, Begittne ^ 
Swood G. Kaataer, Deqm of AdmUo- 
eira* md M^i^ruUem 
Howard E. Wahkrt, Oj/too ef tMe 
Doom ef Adotiaoiem 
Emma E. Deter*, Regietror 

Rxj Am^roo#, Dkoeter of Admit 
tiona 

(%ntaa Bernard, Aaoiatomt Diroeter 
Roby M. MeXemde, R^/ iat rae 

Bmnard W. Fohr, Dkroator of Stur 
dent-Ceuneekng Sereiee 
RonaU B. Thona p aon, Regietror 

Brace W. Aldernimi, R o gia trar 
Edward T. Dewam’, Re^Mrar 

D. T. Ordeaaan, Regiatrmr 


PBrniTLyaina: 

Doqoeane UnirmMty, Pitta- 
burgh 

Lehigh UniTeraity, Bethlehem 


The Pw Meqdyaida atale Unlver- 
aitj, tNdaan^f Patfe 


Tanaple Unfrenity, PUladalphia 


Maurice J. Mori^, M^ietrotr 

Wray H. Coagdem, Dkroatar of 8tm- 
dt^ Am 
Rodnay X. 


•a Aa Ma gkta m " 

C. O. fUffinaa, Daam of 


1 . 1 L 

John M. thnada. 


I* the Eofte- 
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Robert H. Moore, 


South Dakotas Scmth 
of MiiM aad T^hscdoKT, RApld 
Citj 

Vncmu: VlrfUUA Pcdytcehnie la~ 
etitatA, BU^boTK 


Am 

Alabama: 

AlmbAffiA Cd^e, Mcmtormlk) 
BirmlnKhamSouthem Coltefe, 
Birminf hem 

Aaaaksaas H«Klrix CoU^*, ConwAj 
CAuroKiOA: 

Goorf* Prpperdine Cdkg*, Loe 
AnfdM 

Millf CoU«c«, OAklABd 

OcddwU CoQ«g«, Loa AAf«ka 
ColokaDO: ColorAdo CoU«f«, C<^ 
rado Sprite 

CoKNHcncuT: Wesloymn UnirerMty, 
MkldUtown 

Dumcr or C<xadoua; 

DoabArtoii Cdl^e of Hdy CroM 

G«>rfetowa UniTcrsity 

Floux^l: Stotacni U&iversitj, DeUnd 
Geokoa: M«t«r UaiTersit^^ Maom 
Idaho s Uahq Stetc CoU^, Poea- 
tello 

iLUNcn: 

Tha PriBdpU, EUah 
Soatham niiiKda Doiveraity, 
CarboodAk 

WbaatoB College, Wheaton 
ImxAlfA: 

D« Pemr UnlTenity, Greai- 
octla 

EeaBSTilla Cd^>e, EranaTille 


ValpAnlM UnieerMly, ValpA- 
niao 


WUlimiQ H. Cato, Dir^t^r o/ Guid- 
me* md Placement 
LooU A. Pardt^ Vioa Pmeklent 

CcB>gw 

Ortpmal Reprmenta^vea 

Virginia Hesdrids, £«ptatow 
W. E. Gtem, 

Victor D. HUl, Jr, Ragistrm- 
Richard A. Hocan, Deem of Student* 

Eoaa Berdrow, Recorder 
Ora Dale Gilktta, Recorder 
Florewe N. Brady, B*pkto«r 
Hmry E. Mathiaa, Dmector of Ad- 

'nmeeion* 

JdiB W. Spaeth, Jr, Dean of the 
FecuUw 

Slater Mary Gaorf^na, C3.C, Reg- 
ttkw' 

Joati^ G. Connor, Univern^ Reg- 
ietror 

Barbara Rowe, Regittrar 
Hoy Tayksr, Deem of IneUrucHom 
Anna C. Nunn, RegitUrar 

Grddtoi M. Happ, Regietrwr 
Charlea D. Tenney, Vice Preeident 
Rdiert A. MeGra^ Se^trar 
En>dc C. DyrMaa, Reg^frer 
ViTian Bar^t, Aeeietmnt Rcpttteor 

Rd>ert H. Farbar, Dean 
Value M. WinUma, Regieiemr 
Eenett Wator, i M r aator a/ Student 
Per eemmel Sarekaa 
Q. B. MeCoy, £^<Mrar and DkeOor 
ef AdmMem 

Albert F. Serfiswr, Bueinme Mam- 
nger emd RegiaAemr 
P«U E. Thane, Aaeoaota Regieirm 





VmfOMTl 
dl^LTf 
ViMHUj 

iMtitute, 

Collet Harri^mboi^ 

Mary W^^ng^m of the 

Uniwrtdtf of Vl^nia, Fr^- 
eri^abtt^ 

WASHiifOT^if: Whitman CoU^p, 

Walla Walla 

V^MHIa: Ma ^Ha l l 
HanUna^m 

Carroll C^^m, Wauke 
aha 


DomU a AmMUU IV*^M- 

0/ MaiAamaif jg 

WiUtam M. 

8. &lff «n, 

H^« M. FrajA^ 

Alfrod L Dwbc^ of S^^nt 

L^a C. 

E4ward Alwy, Jr^ 

fkmgima V. MeClam, of 

A^mimia nM 

Alta I. G^ny, Rsgit^^ 

R Bte^oa, 

RoTmnna BOTjamln, R§^tr^ 


Al OOhWULtANTM AI® FAraOTA^ffB 1^ 

l^anrr CoU^ Mid- 




Aulbaha: Sum Tt*ehsn 
Troy 

Asixona: 

Arixma State CoUego, FU^staiT 

Arisaa State C^kg*. Taop« 

CaMAMAXIOi C<AoTmdo State CoAkc* of 
Eda»ti<»« Gretley 

iLUiroa; 

Coaeordla Ttutturi Colkge, 
FoPMt 

nil ante State N«@al Uate«^ 
dty, Hortoal 

HatkmMl CoU^ ei Eda^tka, 
Eraastea 

iNmANA: BaU Stete Teacb^ Coi- 
kg«, Mtmete 

Iowa: Iowa State Tndwra C^Jage, 
Cadar Falk 

E aww a cn Manay State CoUaga, 
If array 

ManLAjfO: Mate Taa^Ma C<Aga, 
Towaoa 


MicBjauc Eaat«B MWgiB 
kga, Tprfk^ • 



Or^teal EayrwtfatativM 
C. B. Muite, 

Win R, H^tftey, R«gistw9r 
Alfiad Tteieaa, Jr^ Bcywtear 

imA Shaw, Dkaoter sf Stedaat Par- 

WUfrad F. EjrMa, fi^tear 

Eirdhhoafar, R*giBtrar 
Linford A. Marqnart, R^isirar 

Leo M. Hanptmaa, Bagtefra r 

MarriiaU E. B«^ B^tetrar 

Cteo (MBa Hiatei , Bagtetear 

R ebae a i (X Ta^Q, Dirtier e/ Ad~ 

Erwatt L. ICar^an, B agtefra r 

Hake IhMsiA £4^w«rar 

F. R. Adasaa, R$fi$tnr 
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Utab: Dizk CoU«f«, 81 G«(uv« 
y«Siru: Arwm Col^«^ Duivilk 
WASHOraroN: Joaior Col- 

itre;, E'rerett 

Wtohiwj: Casper Junior (x^k*e. 


PnoMiM K. 0^>p, J Uffis t r t m 

B. Ola Smith, B^igtrar 

Mary C, FHifnta, D^m emd E^estror 

Gartrode T. Van ArieJ, Rggigprar 

A. Walter Baiky, Derecter, Stmdgnt 
Pe m e ewael mtd Omdmum 
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npHE TABLES in appendix C are arranged according to the 
chapters in the report, but not exclusively so. Occasionally the 
content of an appendix table applies to the subject matter of 
more than one chapter. (See chapter 2, page 18, for explanation 
of differences in numbers of students.) 


TASLC 51 


0I8TWIBUTIOH8 or 1950 F|I»8T TIME EMBOLLMOIT 

Bt Type or imtitutiob, u. 8. total and Study SAMftc 


Type or 
IN8TITUT I0N 

UNIVCNSITIE8 

TECHNotoeiCAL Inst. 

Liberal Arts Coll. 

I 

Teachers Collebes 
Junior Collebes 
Total 


u. 8. 

total 


ITI.m 3A.3 
21.582 4.3 

147,974 29.6 

52,395 10.5 

106,511 21.3 

500,219 100.0 


Total 
Study saaiple 


5,776 42.2 

769 5.6 

A, 197 30.7 

1,913 , 14.0 

1,021 7.5 

13,676 100.0 


j Respondents in 
Stuoy Sample 


8,173 100.0 


Table 52 

Distributions or I9S0 first Time Enrollment 
IN 4-year Institutions, by Type or Institution 
U. 8. Total and Study Sample 


Type or 
Institution 


/ 


Total 
STUDY Sample 


Respondents in 
Study Sample 


iMisER Percent Rwer . ^rcent number percent 


Universities 
technolosical Inst. 
Liberal Arts Coll, 
teachers collcses 
Total 


171,777 43.6 

21.562 5.8 

147,974 37.6 

i(2,3e5 13.3 

393,708 100.6 


12,655 100.0 7,617 100.0 
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TABtr 54 

Rccom) fiw Stvocnt PenattiCNCc 
JN 4.YCAN iMTITUTIONt Of HIOHOI COtfCATION 
Fall or 1060 to Fall or |«^ 


RCCONO or 8TU0CNT 

PCNCCNT HAVINS RCCORO 
OUNINS , 0 N AT CNO or CACN-PtRlOO 
1 ST a *0 a NO 4 TH 

YtAN YfAN YtAN YEAN Totai * 

CRAOUATCD IN ncaULAN rNOCNCMION mou 
INSTITUTION or riWT NCOISTRATION 

f . 



84.46 

39.53 

COMPLCTCO 4th rtAN MT NOT ORAOUATCO 

- 

- 

- 

11.91 

5.58 

TRANtrCNRCO TO ANOTWCR IWTITUTION 

ih& 

-gA.m 

19.07 

— tOft 

11.95 

TAANtrcNNCO TO SttALLCN INSTITUTION 

9.4S 

0.60 

6.36 

.06 

4.84 

TRANSrOWCO TO LANSCN INSTITUTION 

9.14 

14.63 

9.40 

i 

.02 

5*.50 

OlSCONTINUCO (no KNOm TIUNSrCtt) 

78.04 

t3.07 

1 

81.72 

3.11 

41.46 

■ iTHOnni OUR INS PtRlOO 

10.40 


30.86 

1.73 

12.82 

■ ITHORCW AT CNO OT KRI.OO 

58.64 

$2.11 

50.86 

1.38 

28.64 

OROPreo OUT and rcturnco 

.17 

i .96 

.93 

• 29 

3.83 

NO INrOMMTION 

2.26 

2.08 

2.91 

.24 

1.40 

NUW8CN or Stuocnts 

3,448 

U8T5 

755 

5.W3 

12,591 


• Total incluocs 620 in •Otmcn^ catcsont. NOTt that krccntaoco ado to 
none THAN 100 ICCAUSf A rOI tTUOOfTt rAU. IN ICWC THAN ONC CLASSI r ICATION. 
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TAM.C 86 

'n»iAt Cumulativc Quality fHjiAT Avciuact 

AOCOAOIHa TO ItIWTM Of SURVIVAL 
IN INSTITUTION Of flWT Rf S I STK AT I ON 


f INST 

Resist, i st 


LCNSTH Of iWWIYAL 
4 TM 


2 M) 


3 NO 


yean 

NON- 


6NA0- 


Total 

Non* 


NUM8D? 

847 

1,915 

1,941 

738 


4,934 

6,336 

lOTAL 

11,270 

1ST 

\.023 

1.434 

I.TOO 

1.838 

1.971 

2.379 

1.605 

1.938 

yCDIAM 

1.606 

1.966 

**2.142 

2.194 

2.233 

2.693 

2.074 

2.392 

3«0 QUAmtC 

2.193 

2.496 

2.616 

2.636 

2.552 

3.085 

2.532 

2.847 

IttAN 

1.540 

1.882 

2.064 

2.158 

2.190 

2.643 

1.968 

2.263 


ERIC 





f 


wmrntm 


IM limnON AND WlTHDtAWAl. Of OOUMM 8TDMNT8 

TABLC $7 

MCAH or Ite«0«, roK «oim to Coalmc 

Bcrowt ATTCMOAIICC, BT MCtl 8TUOCBTS, 

BY Trpc or iNBTlTUTiailAl On*r*«Ai 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

M 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18. 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


2.432 

.882 

1.164 

1.624 

.773 

i.ll5 

2.257 

1.281 

1.067 

.994' 

1.063 

1.309 

.549 

1.949 

1.092 

1.540 

1.799 

1.183 

1.004 

.543 

.879 

1.435 

.327 

1.307 

.551 


2.388 

.883 

i.189 

1.526 

.777 

1.030 

2.310 

1.329 

I.M6 

.995 

1.040 
1.345 

.537 

2.020 

1.033 

1.615 

1.774 

t.223 

1.040 
.563 
.944 

1.383 

.360 

1.292 

.520 


2.485 

.881 

1.134 

1.741 

.768 

i.215 

2.193 

1.223 

1.008 

.992 

1.091 

1.265 

.564 

1.865 

1.162 

1.449 

1.829 

i.149 

.961 

.520 

.800 

1.497 

.268 

1.325 

.589 


Total number 4,841 2,637 2,204 


2.491 
.817 
I.II9 
1.827 
.787 
1.248 
2.228 
1.206 
.963 
I.OII 
I. 144 
1.288 
.576 
1.859 
I. 191 
1 . 474 
1.844 
I. 160 
.928 
.502 
.750 
1.526 
.274 
1.357 
.622 


1,639 


2,466 

1.068 

1,176 

1.489 

.713 

1.120 

2.093 

1.277 

1.140 

.936 

.934 

1.196 

.529 

t.883 

1.077 

1.377 

1.784 

1.176 

1.059 

.573 

.945 

1.410 

.328 

1.233 

.491 


565 




* SEE Part l— S tudent opinionnaire Form— appendix b 
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TAM.C 58 

MEAN RaTINSS Or IMPORTANCE OF REASONS FOR GOIN6 TO COCLEOE 

Before Atte>«)ance, by women StuoENTs, 

BY Type of Institutional Control 


Mean R atinbs by Type of Institutional Contro|. 

PRIVATELY CC^TROLLEO 


Reason 

Nin«cr* 


All 

Types 


Publicly 

Controlled 


Total 


Inde- 
pendent 

OF ChWCH 


Cmurcn- 

Related 


1 

2.267 

2.387 

2. 1 17 

2.084 

2. 175 

2 

.638 

.883 

.782 

.643 

1.030 

3 

1.730 

1.712 

1.753 

1.738 

1.780 

4 

1.848 

1.782 

1.931 

1.984 

1.837 

5 

.875 

.876 

.874 

.902 

.825 

6 

1.337 

' 1.261 

• 1.433 

1.532 

1.259 

7 

1.899 

2.017 

1.753 

1.751 

1.755 

8 

1.520 

1.543 

1.492 

1.417 

1.625 

0 

.992 

1.030 

.945 

.859 

1.095 

10 

.942 

.939 

.946 

.912 

• 1.007 

II 

1.233 

1.198 

1.289 

1.361 

1.161 

12 

1.658 

1.668 

1.645 

1.609 

1.708 

13 

1. 120 

1.095 

I.I5I 

1.074 

1.288 

14 

1.929 

2.(»4 

I.T72 

1.677 

1.942 

15 

I.OII 

.867 

1.192 

1.264 

1.066 

16 

1.126 

^.168 

1.074 

1.081 

1.063 

IT 

1.949 

1.849 

2.075 

2.134 

1.970 

16 

1. 114 

.920 

1.358 

1.602 

. .932 

19 

.860 

.887 

.626 

.752 

.955 

20 

1. 120 

1.061 

1.193 

1.216 

1. 153 

21 

I.T23 

1.676 

1.782 

1.707 

1.913 

22 

1.938 

1.910 

1.972 

2.070 

1.800 

23 

.544 

.589 

.468 

.478 

,505 

24 

1.609 

1.617 

1.600 

1.661 

K49I 

25 

.826 

.777 

.887 

.982 

.719 

Number 

3,596 

2,000 

1 ,596 

I ,0^ 

576 


♦ See Part l— S tudent Opinionnaire form— Appendix b 
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TAM.C 60 

Ocwrc o« itMtL or ftATisrAcricw 

• ITM O^rCM'nMirV TO COMPCTt rOA 6 CNOI.jU*S« 4 l P *10 


MtW ^ADU*Tt« or roU» Yt** IWTiruTlOHt < 

ggyprr*»CT »T Uyp. Of B*Tiy*cTiow 


Ttac o# 

Pxmctmr 

or 

— I?IfA ■ 

Uimatia- 
'f ACroNT 

SOHC. 

•MT 

V*M*«Tia- 

.fACTCMyr 

fAIIN.? 

SatiA- 

fACWT 

wmt 
&^ri A> 
fACTONT 

IkXB NOT 
A^T ON 
NO OPINION 

IRAN 

umMiw«Tm 

48.1 

4T.T 

«.iy 

k.o 

44.9 

54.3 

3. IT® 

TrtX. IWtTlT. 

10.2 

IS.f 

13.3 

M.2 

10.8 

T.8 

3.0M 

Ui. AUTi COtL. 

M.3 

24.3 

S.8 

34.5 

3t. 1 

30.2 

3.332 

TfACMCW Cou.. 

8.4 

12. 1 

14.4, 

8.3 

t. 1 

T.T 

2,®T5 

TotM. NUMKII 








or SruocHT* 

2,220 

lOT 

186 

4^ 

6W 

8M 

3.203 




TM| tarn m^O MAOMAfCA fWM Ai^Tt COLtCACA AATtll TX 

»*^0At\Mi|rr TO OOMPTTt rtm AOlOtM^I^ AIO at a N|Ai« 19 tr¥CV AATltrACtlM 
TKA« 010 THf MCM mo MMUATtO TiAOM t>« OTMOI TTIKA Of IMTI TVTI(MS« TnC 

lmi^^waitica tm aaiac| t^ rrcmoLmfCM. imtitutioai tnii^i amo 

T>^ TtACMdIA, roUATM. MCA^Y M AC^TW? ^ Att MCA MADOATtA AATtO T»4IA 

tmit ntori MOT APACT to nr, on no oai«ioii«i 4i.i aon^t moM uiiiwtAiTicA, 
35.2 AOCOIT mOM I.IKAAL ^TA COtkCACA, 34. f ACIM»T mOM TCM^CM C0I.LC^A, 
Al^ 28.6 ACACCWT rAOM TCMHOCOilOAt lAATITUriOAA, IT CAMOT Wt li^TIHtrO HAIT 
ALL Of TNCW mo AAIQ TMf I TfM OlO IIOT>A8Atr TO TNOf Qll THAT nCT HAO IH3- 
OFIAMHI. AAO no lirrCNCAT IN AOnOLANM|N aid 8UT THW ANC IMNt tCAT 1 0«A IN 
THC rimNCA T>aT A NIXATimt tMAC HUNKA Of MCN ANACNJATCS MO NOT ACCN 
SCAIOlMLY ^MICCNIMO AAOllT tm AN08LC1I OATAINII^ MAOtANtHlf fllWA. 


160 *«™moN «® wiMMuwia OF oouM BTOmm 

« 

TA«LC 61 

OR LCVCL Of SATI^fACTION 

' WITH AaiuTY or Instructors to Sct Forth 

Clear-Cut ano Intcrcstim course osuectives 


Men Graduates or Four year Institutions 



The teachers ^lese faculty hay se the victims or their pm 
teach, N. IN the sense THAT THEY HAVE ASSISTED IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ability TO DISCRIMINATE BETWEEN ROOD ANO Poi)R EXPOSITION OF COURSE ^ 
OSJECTIVES. the INSTRUCTIONAL STAFFS OF THE C0LLE.ES ANO UNIVE^l 

SITIES SERE RATED S I .N I Ft CANTLY LOWER THAN THOSE Of THE TEctsiOLOSICAi, 
INSTITUTIONS AND PARTICULARLY T.^ LIBERAL ARTS COLLESES IN THEIR ABILITY 
TO SET F(»TH aEAR-CUT AND INTERESTIN. QOUrSe OSUECTIVES. HOW EVEN AS 
MANY AS 17 MEN SRAOUATES ‘oUT OF 2,220 COULD SRT THaY THEY HAD NO 
OPINION-. OR THAT THE MATTER 0,0 NOT API^Y, TO THEM, IS OlFFlCULT TO 

understand. THE PROM.EM OF WEI.HIN. THE WOO i)|AIN.T TH^, POOR , MAY HAVE SEE 
TOO DIFFICULT TO SOLVE. *' 






APPBNDIX C: tABIAS 

TABCC 62 

SuMMRY or Ratinos or Faculty 
B t tOMCN graouatfs 


1^1 


ERIC 


'85 


► 

Ratings or Faculty by vomen graduates of 
universities, Liberal arts Colleges 
, AND teachers Colleges 

Type or INSTITUTION 

MEAN 80 

8Ell ^ 

Diff. CR 

1. UNIVCRSITICS 

2.886 .986 

.000121 

i 

.000066 

(5-1) .23G 17.1 

5. Liberal arts collcocs 

3^125 .916 

('5-6) .214 13.6 

6. Teachers Colleses 

2.^11 .942 

.000163 

(6>-l) .025 1.5 




• 

A . 


PERCCNt OF Total Rating^ 

At each levEL 

4 

' ' . LEVEL 


UnivEr- Liberal Teachers 

SiTiEs Arts Coll. Colleges 

. -L 

0. Does not apply to me, or 

NO OPINION 

10.9 

9.3 11.2 

1. Very unsat ispactory 


10.4 

6.5 8.9 

2. SOWENHAT UNSATISFACTORY 


17.6 

13.6' 17.3 

3. fairly satisfactory 


32.9 

32.7 35.5 

4. VERY SATISFACTORY 


28.2 

37.9 27.1 

mwsER OF Ratings 

» 


8,873 

1 

10,650 6,044 

/ 

> 

. A 

, / 

/ ' 

• .k 

X- 


. 



** 

•* • 





^'.Lb^4Ai 


■p 
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TA8LC 63 

Oewce cm level or SArisrACTioN 

■•TM COLLEOE RULES OOVCRNINS ACADEMIC LIFE 

> Such as Class Cuts 

men graduates or four year Imstitutions 


w 

Type of 
Control 

, PtnctHT VtRY 
^ or UM8ATIS- 

Total rACTORv 

80 MC- 

WHAT 

UN8ATI8 

rACTORY. 

yCATIG- 

^/ACTORY 

very 

Satis* 

rACTORY 

Does not 
apmly or 

mcan 

Dm V • a 

Public 

42.4 

47.5 

46.2 

43.6 

38.1 

55.3 

-R4TINQ 

2.843 

PRI VATC 

57.6 

52.5 ' 

53.6 

58.4 

83.8 

. 44.7 

2.092 

1 NOCPTfUOCNT 

43.8 

30.5 


42.0 

54.8 

42.1 

3.093 

CWRCH-RaATEO 13.8 

22.0 

17.1 

14,4 

8.1 

2.8 

2.675 

Total Nuimcr 
or 8TU0CNT9 

2,220 

200 

422 

802 

888 

36 

2:929 


The table is read as followi men graduates from fuslicly controlled 

INSTITUTIONS MADE UR 42.4 PERCENT OF THE TOTAL SUT 47.5 PERCENT OF THE 
•VERY UNSATISFACTORV RATINGS RERE GIVEN SY THESE MEN. AND ONLY 36.1 PERCENT 
OF THE 'VERY SATI 8FACT0RV RATINGS. CONVERSELY. 57.6, PERCENT OF MEN GRADUATE) 
SWE ENROLLED IN PRIVAfELY CONTROLLED INSTITUTIONS SUT 52.5 PERCENT ,OF THE 
LO«ST, AND 63.G PERCENT 0^^ HIGIWST RATINGS KRE MADE SY THESE MEN. 

men graduates of INSTITUTIONS U»ER PUSL 1 0 CONTROL REPORTED GREATER 
DISSATISFACTION SITM *COLLCGE RIILES GOVE9MING ACADEMIC LIFE, SUCH AS C^ASS 
CUTS* THAN DIO WN WHO WERE GRADUATES OF. INSTITUTIONS UNDER PRIVATE CONTROL. 
the men STUDENTS IN CHURCH-RELATED INSTITUTIONS EXPRESSED GREATER DI8*ATli- 
faction- ON THIS SCORE THAN Dl> THE STUDENTS IN PUSL ICL^CONTlfoLLED INSTITUTION. 
PNIVATELY CONTROLLED INSTITUTIONS, INDEPENDENT OF CHURCH, SE^ TO HAVE 
developed academic rules more to TME liking 0F<^THEIR STUDENTS THAN HAVE TH^ ^ 
PUBLICLY CONTROLLED AND CHURCH-RCLATEO INSTITUTIONS. 


i 
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Table 64 


Family income as estimated by Students 

ATTEND I NO PUBLICLY AND PRIVATELY CONTROLLED 

hiomer Educati^al Institutions 



¥ 

1953 

Income 


Type of Control 

NUMBER 

Reporting 

LONER 
QUART ILE 

median 

Upper 

Quartile 

ALL INSTITUTIONS 

7,644 

$3,984 

$5,706 

$ 9,221 

Publicly Controlled 

4.253 

3.739 

5.243 

7.522 

Privately Controlled 

3,391 

4.434 

6.570 

10.000+ 

’ 4 

1 NDEPENDENT OF CHURCH 

2,393 . 

4,547 

6,816 

10,000+ 

Church Related 

998 

4,219 

6,009 

10,000+ 


Table 65 

BEAN PERCCNT Of TOTAL COLLEBr>f«PCM6^ DEf RAVED FROM SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 
BY 8TANOINB IN H<SN.Ji(MOOL SRAOUATINB CLASS 

AND Standi NS Ofi 'CALCSc Placement Test 

. ^ ♦ 

. (lABCO ON RICPORTB Of STUDENTS RECCIVINB SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS) 






r 




Tenth, in Mca|i Percent op Total 
H iBH School CollSbe Expe;nse8 Paid 

6RADUATINB FROM SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 
CLASS TOTAL MEN tOMEN 

Tenth on 

COLLEBE 

Placement 

Test 

mean Pcrcemt Of Total 
COLLESE Expenses paid 
From Scholarship funds 
Total * men momen 

Ton 

19.23 

21.59 

16.98 

TOP 

I 9 .il 

19.25 

18.91 

2 

16.09 

17.72 

13,41 

2 

18.31 

20.82 

14.67 

3 

IT.OO * 

18.00 

14.60 

3 

15.41 

16.67 

I 3 . 6 »i 

4 

17.11 

18.41 

13.14 

4 

17.83 

18.26 

17.21 

5 

22.18 

22.61 

19.29 

9 

15.66 

17.37 

12.50 

6 

16.94 

16.12 

26.76 

6 

17.55 

20.51 

13.17 

7 

14.76 

15.00 

12.50 

7 

16.16 

16.72 

15.19 

0 

21.72 

21.85 

20.00 

6 

19.47 

^?.39 

13.05 

, 9 ' 

26.21 

26.21 

¥ 

f 

20.05 

24.55 

9.83 ' 

9orr(m 

28.90 

27.63 

45.00 - 

BOTTOM 

16.31 

19.72 

14.80 
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ternmoN and withdrawal Of oollks stddbnts 



4 


t <1 





Table 67 

PERSISTENCE OF MEN STUDENTS IN TERMS OF THE LOCATION OF ThEIR HOMES 

Relation to College During the First Registration Period of the first year 
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RtLATIVt PERSt8Ttl*Ct Of VOMtN STUDENTS 
IN TcNws or Place or Resiocncc 
RhilE in COCIESE 


Percent in c*cn Gaoup 
t wTENiND But not attcnomw Beyond 

, DuR.Na 2 nd seai. or ^ RESHNAN'rR. se S! mN° 


»Hc^c fOMCN Students Lived 


At NOME »|TM PARENTS-<X)WVEN|ENT 
daily traveling DISTANCE 3 | 7 

At MOMt WITH PARENTS- INCONVCNI ENT 
daily tpaveling distance ........ 

• ITH RCIATIVES OR TR I Ejps -CONVEN I ENT 
daily traveling DISTANCE 

•JTN RELATIVES OR TR | ENDS- I NCONV. 

daily travelii^ distance 

Rooming House 

College Oormitory or other college 
operated nous I NG ^ . 64 

SoROR 1 ty Mouse 

Student COOPERATIVE 

Otmcn 

Total Numcr 
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?4.5 

31,7 
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20.7 

t .6 

.5 

2.8 

1.9 

2. 1 

1.6 

3.5 

> 

1.3 

.6 

2.9 

1.6 


, .7 

.4 

.6 

- 

- 

'• .3 

5.0 

1.8 

4.4 

2.9 

3.4 

U, 

3.4 

64.0 

69.? 

62.2 

52.9 

72.3 

68.2 

1.2 

1.0 

2.0 

2.9 

2. 1 

1.9 

.7 

.4 

2.2 

I.O 

.4 

.7 

1.6 

1.3 

- 

3.8 

.9 

1.3 

575 

789 

180 

104 

1,556 
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3,337 


• SECOND SQfESTER (SECOND ON THIRD QUARTER) Or THE rRC«NttN TEAR. 
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Tmc 73 

RCLATIVC PtfISiSTtfiCC Of KCN SlWCNTS 
IN Tcfl^ or ^ACC Of Rcsiocncc 
VNI tC IN COCLCAC 


- 

in ^OUP 

trrtNiiM aoT^NOT ATTCi«miW Bcyono 

INCNC M^N 8nN>CNT8 LlftO 
DiMINt 2m> SCM. Of fNCMAAN YR. 

2 NO* 
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2 m 

YCAN 

3 NO 

YCAN 

4 TH 
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ATION 
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MtN** 

AT HOmC »ITH PANCNTB-COI^tNICNT 

DAILY TNAVCtlNN DItTANCC 

?7.6 
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29.1 

26.2 

22.3 

26.3 , 

AT WITH PANCNTf'INOOttVOilCirr 

daily TNAViXiNtt OlATAtlCC 

i.e 

1.7 

5.1 

3.6 

2.2 

2.4 

• ITH NCLATM^t ON fN I M)8 -OOiNrCNI CNT 

daily nuvixiM oi8Tain:c ....... 
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1.7 
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1.4 
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. 4 
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.3 

.4 

ROOMINO HOLM 
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10.6 

^ ' T 
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9.8 

COLlC^t OOlNyilTONT ON OT>CN COCLCOC 
OPCNATCO HOU8MM 

45*8 

41.6’ 
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46.2 

57.2 

51.2 

TNATtNIHTY 

5.^ 
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5.9 

10.9 
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6.5 

STlK)CNT (KK>PaUTMft 

I.l 

.8 
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1.0 

.4 

.6 

OTNCN 

1.6 

2.0 

.8 

1.0 

• 8 

i.3 

Total iiuimn 

554 

660 

254 

416 

2,152 

4.2S0 


• 8COONO PtfNIiTNATIOli PCNIOO Of THt fNC8HMM« YtM 

• A INCXUOCS AiL MTN 8TUHTNT9 CNTCNIM AT SCOMO NtNISTNATION PCNIOO NCtAPOCCSS 
Of MMCQi^NT PCNSISTCNCC ON STATUt NCCONO. 
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